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Our light-weight, pure-tone Model 30 Screening 
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plug-in AC model and a battery-operated set . 


These audiometers were especially designed for 
schools, public and private health agencies, hearing 
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and conservation of hearing—at a price within modest 
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conditions. 
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tone Model AE21 Clinical Audiometer, for all-inclusive 


hearing conservation programs. Also the No. 50 port- 
able Professional Set (plug-in desk model hearing aid), 





of outstanding value in auditory training. 


Easy to carry, 


easy to use! 


Write for descriptive literature or contact your local Sonotone office. 
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The Volta Speech 
Association 
for the Deaf 


(Continued from first page) 


THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE DEAF, established 
in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell, 
welcomes to its membership all who 
are interested in improving the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing, their ability to communicate with 
those who hear normally, and their ad- 
justment to life in the hearing world. 
Its membership fee ($3 a year — $50 
for life) includes a subscription tc to The 
Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquar- 
ters of the Association, is an informa- 
tion center about deafness, founded 
(also by Alexander Graham Bell) in 
1887. Its library on deafness and 
speech is probably the largest in the 
world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official or- 
gan of the Association, was founded in 
1899. It publishes professional articles 
for teachers, practical suggestions for 
parents, helps for lip readers and hear- 
ing aid users, true stories about those 
who have conquered the effects of 
deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech As- 
sociation and Volta Bureau; Editor, 
Volta Review, Josephine B. Timber- 
lake. 











The Inheritance of Deafness 


The fact that certain kinds of deafness are hereditary has been well known 
for a long time. Knowledge of this fact, however, is still far from universal. It is 
even true that many persons, born deaf, grow up and marry without being given 
any instruction in regard to the probabilities attendant on their selection of hus- 
bands or wives. 


It was the opinion of Alexander Graham Bell, founder of the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf, that teaching young deaf or hard of hearing people 
about this question is a grave responsibility of their elders. This same opinion is 
held by many who are living today, and especially by Mrs. Thomas Stephen Cullen 
of Baltimore, formerly President of the Baltimore Hearing Society. 


An important book, “Clarke School Studies Concerning the Heredity of Deaf- 
ness,” the result of many years of research by Louise A. Hopkins and Ruth P, 
Guilder, M.D., was published in 1949. Articles on the same subject, by Dr. Madge 
T. Macklin, have also appeared within the last year in Hygeia (popular magazine 
published by the American Medical Association, recently re-named Today's Health) 
and elsewhere. Mrs. Cullen’s interest led her to secure reprints of these papers 
and to request the co-operation of the Volta Bureau in their distribution. Several 
thousand copies have been mailed out, and the response has been most encouraging, 
Many letters, echoing Mrs. Cullen’s interest, have been received, together with 
requests for additional copies of the reprints. One school, at the request of parents 
who had seen the materials, is planning to secure 700 more copies for distribution. 


Along with the general approval came a few indications of misunderstandings. 
One mother wrote: “While acknowledging the truth of the claim that deafness is 
hereditary, we violently disagree with the assertion that deaf children should be 
indoctrinated with the belief that their own handicap denies them the right to have 


children.” 


To the best of our knowledge, no such assertion has been made. Certainly no 
such thought was in the minds of the distributors. The idea is merely the funda- 
mentally sound one expressed in the old proverb, “Look before you leap.” The 
advice to young people, advocated by Dr. Bell, Dr. E. A. Gruver, Clarke School, 
Dr. Macklin, Mrs. Cullen, and many others, might be summed up somewhat as 
follows: 


Find out, if possible, whether your deafness was inherited. Note especially whether there 
are other cases of deafness, especially congenital deafness, among your relatives. Rem 
that, if you marry a person in whose family there is no deafness, you will lessen the likelihood 
of your passing your deafness on to future generations. Never forget that, if you are 
hereditarily deaf and if you marry a person, deaf or hearing, in whose family there are cases 
of hereditary deafness, you will greatly increase the likelihood of your having deaf children. 
Your duty lies in a careful study of the problem, so that you will understand what respons 
bility you will assume. 
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The Story of Pierre Patrick Gorman 


By MADELEINE DE SOYRES 


lished by an American school for the 
deaf, the following 
about a year ago: 


Pierre Gorman, completely deaf since birth, 
got a B.Sc. degree at Melbourne University, Aus- 
tralia, the first person so handicapped to win a 
degree at an Australian university. 


| the Ohio Chronicle, a paper pub- 


item appeared 


Upon reading this brief note, the Editor 
of the VoLta REVIEW remembered a letter 
from the mother of this brilliant boy, pub- 
lished in February, 1941, and entrusted to 
me the privilege of approaching Madame 
Gorman for further particulars about her 
son’s university career. 

Pierre Patrick Gorman, son of a French 
mother and an Australian father, has 
achieved the distinction of passing his final 
exams, and now holds the degree of Bache- 
lor of Agricultural Science as well as the 
Education Diploma (with honors) from 
the University of Melbourne. It is inspir- 
ing to trace the steps by which Pierre 
climbed the incredibly difficult educational 
ladder to his present eminence. Let us 
glance back briefly at his schooldays. 

When he was only 6 months old, his 
deafness was diagnosed, and speech and lip- 
reading were begun at 13 months. A Mel- 
bourne teacher painstakingly followed this 
early training, using the technique origi- 
nated by Dr. Henriette Hoffer, France’s 
brilliant educator of the deaf. Dr. Hoffer’s 
pictorial methods have proved invaluable 
with all her pupils, and Pierre returned to 
France at three different periods of his life 
in order to study with her. The famous 
“scrapbook technique” proved fascinating 
to Pierre, who soon mastered speech and 





PIERRE WITH HIS TEACHER, DR. HOFFER, IN 
THE PARC MONCEAU, JUNE, 1932. 


lipreading by this means, and was able to 
attend school with normal children up to 
his 16th year. 

In 1940 he completed the matricu- 
lation examination at Melbourne Grammar 
School, thus qualifying for admission to 
the University, but he elected to remain on 
for another two years doing honors sub- 
jects. This was partly because it is a gen- 
eral rule at this school to study for at least 
one more year to achieve a better back- 
ground, but also because Pierre was slight- 
ly younger than the average first year stu- 
dent, so he had time to spare. He was 
made school Prefect during his last year, 
and also won his Second Rowing Colors. 
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He was ready to enter the University 
in 1943, but it was wartime and only a few 
students were being admitted. Fortunate- 
ly he was one of the sixteen accepted, and 
let it be noted that of those sixteen, only 
eight stayed the course of four years, and 
Pierre was one of the eight! He chose 
Agricultural Science because his father has 
a sheep farm and he believed it was going 
to be his main interest in life to help his 
father. Also he admits frankly that he un- 
dertook the University course as an experi- 
ment. He fully realized that he had been 
greatly helped at school by teachers aware 
of his handicap, and by his friends. He 
knew that things would be much more diffi- 
cult at college, and he was dubious as to 
how he could get along. 

After passing the first year successfully 
he was obliged to spend the second at an 
agricultural college, doing practical work, 
and here he had the good fortune to be- 
come friendly with a master with whom he 
conversed at his home in the evenings, out 
of study hours. As a side-line or hobby 
this master interested Pierre in the prob- 
lems and education of handicapped chil- 
dren, a weak feature of Australian educa- 
tion, and as we shall see, this later became 
a dominant factor in his life. 

Back at the University for his 3rd and 
4th years, out of twenty-three subjects to 
be studied, Pierre failed in only three, and 
these failures he attributes to inability to 
lipread the lecturers, together with their 
little visual exposition of their subjects. 

In this connection Pierre himself makes 
an interesting comment in a personal let- 
ter: “It may be worth keeping in mind the 
fact that in Australia, education is far 
more ‘oral’ than in America, with very lit- 
tle reliance on text books, whether in the 
schools or in the universities, so the Amer- 
ican deaf child should be much better off 
than the Australian deaf child in a hear- 
ing school, because in America work can 
be easily followed by set text books, or by 
project work (the latter is as yet rarely 
used in Australia) .” 

Having three subjects to be repeated, it 
was impossible for Pierre to complete his 
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university course in 1946, as he had hoped, 
so in 1947 he took the opportunity of post. 
war renewed travel facilities, to visit 
France with his mother in order to spend 
a year in Paris studying with Dr. Hoffer, 
This time he worked as a student-teacher 
in Dr. Hoffer’s school, where she rehabilj. 
tates all types of handicapped children, and 
there he gained valuable theoretical and 
practical experience and acquired a sound 
fundamental training in education which 
was to be later of great value. He visited 
a number of schools in France, so as to 
study their actual working conditions, and 
even managed to visit eleven special schools 
in Switzerland where he spent two weeks 
of incessant activity. Pierre speaks Eng. 
lish and French equally well. 


Loses Interest in Agriculture; Trans. 
fers to Special Education 


In 1948 he returned to Melbourne and 
completed his Agricultural Science course, 
thus becoming the first deaf-born Austral- 
ian university graduate. By that time he 
had completely lost interest in this branch 
of science as a profession, though he was 
glad of the wide experience it had given 
him, especially in Dairy Technology. He 
has since become a member of the Aus- 
tralian Society of Dairy Technology. 

The education of handicapped children 
now became a dominant interest in his life. 
Here, he felt, was a vital opportunity, for 
in Australia this field has been neglected 
and offers plenty of scope for improvement. 
So it was a logical step to undertake the 
post-graduate course of one year for the 
Diploma of Education at the University. 
This is a very highly regarded diploma, not 
only in Australia but elsewhere, and is re- 
served exclusively for graduates. Since 
such a course involves both theoretical and 
practical work, the Professor of Education 
was somewhat dubious regarding Pierre's 
chances, on account of the one hundred 
hours of practical teaching required by the 
regulations. This teaching had to be done 
in schools for hearing students, and it cer 
tainly presented Pierre with a formidable 
problem. It looked at first as if a stalemate 
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had occurred and he was somewhat worried. 
Controls Hearing Students 


And then, by a stroke of luck, the 
Senior Chemistry Master at Melbourne 
Grammar School offered him a term of 
three weeks’ teaching in Chemistry at the 
School. This was accepted on his behalf 
by his Professor who sent him there for 
the first part of the practical teaching, to 
see how he would manage with normal 
boys (as contrasted with his work with 
handicapped c hil - 
dren in Paris). This 
ticklish assignment 
turned out success- 
fully and resulted in 
an offer of a perma- 
nent job as Science 
teacher at the school! 

Pierre’s professor 
then sent him on to 
other hearing schools 
in the State of Vic- 
toria and adjacent 
states, five schools 
in all, it being a con- 
dition for the Diplo- 
ma that candidates 
must go to at least 
five schools for three 
weeks’ teaching at 
each. Reports re- 
ceived from all these 
schools were entirely 
satisfactory, notwithstanding that his work 
was judged exactly as if he had had nor- 
mal hearing. Out of 220 candidates for 
the Diploma, only 46 received honors in 
practical teaching and theory, and Pierre 
received third class honors, a really bril- 
liant result. 

The remarkable thing about this achieve- 
ment is that Pierre had to control classes 
of hearing boys or girls up to fifty in num- 
ber, and never had the least trouble with 
them. He was able to understand their 
questions and answer them without diff- 
culty. In a word, he was able to take a 
class like a teacher with normal hearing. 
What a triumph! Has any other student 
equalled this record? 
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Sportsmanship a Minor Interest; 
Cars, Dogs, Photography Preferred 


I questioned Pierre about his other in- 
terests apart from his studies. He says he 
has never had the time or inclination for 
sports, apart from “sculling” whenever 
there was a chance, because his university 
work was a full time job. In Australia 
sports do not receive so much attention at 
the universities as they do in the U.S.A., 
and Pierre’s favorite recreations are bound 
up in his car. He 
lovestodrivethrough 
the many mountain- 
ous areas in various 
parts of Victoria, and 
admits that hazard- 
ous roads and nar- 
row bends hold no 
terrors for him. He 
is very fond of pho- 
tography too, on the 
artistic side, and is a 
lover of dogs, espe- 
cially of his two pet 
airedales to which he 
is devotedly attached. 
Above all, he loves 
reading and _ says 
that all subjects ap- 
peal to him equally. 

Physically, he is 
a fine specimen of 
manhood, with the 
“mens sana in corpore sano” —the ideal of 
all youth, whether handicapped or not. 


A Proud Mother 


In sending me the latest news of her 
son’s examination marks, Madame Gorman 
revealed her delight and pride in his mag- 
nificent achievements with the 
phrase, “I am a proud mother!” 

Pierre’s mother would like other mothers 
to know that he was just an ordinary mis- 
chievous boy. She hopes that his story 
will give hope and courage to other deaf 
students. It will not only encourage, it 
will thrill and inspire all who appreciate 
steadfast purpose and devotion to duty. 
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Philanthropy in the Field of Deafness, Ill 


By Laura STOVEL 


In North Carolina 


ISSIONARY zeal has prompted 
M many a teacher to penetrate the 

realm of silence in which deaf 
children dwell and painstakingly to develop 
in them patterns of thought and action that 
eventually result in their nearest possible 
approximation to normal living. Some- 
times it is a fortuitous circumstance that 
awakens the missionary spirit. Perhaps 
the teacher’s parents were deaf, or some 
other relative, or a friend; or perhaps a 
nearby school for the deaf spurred the in- 
terest and fired the imagination. 

In Winston-Salem, North Carolina, there 
is a teacher of the hearing handicapped 
who grew up near the Louisiana School for 
the Deaf at Baton Rouge and who traces 
her interest back to that circumstance. She 
is Mrs. W. A. Budlong, formerly Miss 
Rowena Cornish. She is now a homemaker 
and the mother of two grown children, but 
with time and interest to devote to her 
chosen profession. 

Early this spring she visited the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf at Morgan- 
ton and found that many of the children 
there who could benefit from the use of 
wearable hearing aids did not have them. 
The State makes no provision for such 
devices and frequently the parents cannot 
afford them. Fired with the old zeal, Mrs. 
Budlong went back to Winston-Salem and 
told a reporter of the Twin City Sentinel 
about the circumstances. A story was 
promptly published, with the result that 
individuals and organizations throughout 
the State have made contributions to pro- 
vide better hearing for the children. 

It is worthy of note that the money, as it 
was collected, was turned over to the School 
so that the principal, Mr. B. E. Hoffmeyer, 
who knows the children and their special 
needs, could select the hearing aids. (Some 
enthusiastic volunteers have been known 
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to collect old aids or purchase new ones 
themselves. Getting suitable hearing aids 
is an intricate problem to be handled by 
trained personnel.) 

The adult Sunday School class at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Winston-Salem, 
raised enough money for one hearing aid 
and the Junior Woman’s Club, composed 
of eighty young women, has decided to 
sponsor a Speech and Hearing Clinic in 
the twin cities. For the present, it is being 
conducted in Mrs. Budlong’s home and two 
preschool children are receiving speech 
preparation work. It is the only place in 
North Carolina, at the present time, where 
preschool deaf children can receive such 
training. 

A radio broadcast has been given locally 
to acquaint the public with this new projec 
and to arouse further interest in support 
of the Clinic. 


In Erie, Pennsylvania 


The Soroptimist Club of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, has announced a new special project 
—aiding deaf and hard of hearing children 
in the city. This will mean that medical 
attention and hearing aids will be provided 
for children whose parents cannot afford 
these very important features in a conserve 

(See “Philanthropy,” page 340) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Molly’s Mail Box is being compiled 

on its native heath. I am writing 
this in one of the Volta Bureau offices—in 
the office of the Executive Secretary, as a 
matter of fact—and from the window be- 
side me I can look through treetops and 
see the old Georgetown mansion that Alex- 
ander Graham Bell bought and presented 
to his father for a residence. If the trees 
were not so luxuriant, I could also see the 
garage which was once the Volta Labora- 
tory, where Mr. Bell and his associates de- 
veloped the disk phonograph records that 
are the ancestors of those now in universal 
use. One of the original records hangs 
now in the Volta Bureau library, and it 
stands in my mind as the cornerstone of the 
Volta Bureau, since it was from the sale of 
the patent rights that Dr. Bell obtained the 
funds with which he endowed the Volta 
Bureau. 

Washington is wonderful and very beau- 
tiful. Fresh from arid country and from a 
flight across the desert, I marvel at the 
greenness of everything—green trees, green 
grass, green shrubs. Even the boxwood 
around the Lincoln Memorial has thrown 
off its dark hue and taken on the shimmer 
of spring; and the elms and maples wave 
their bright green draperies in the breeze. 
To be sure, the corollary is that, along with 
all this verdure, we have had rain practical- 
ly every day I have been here. I am told 
that of the 31 days of May, 22 were rainy 
days, and I could not help thinking what 
dancing in the streets there would be in 
Los Angeles if such a thing should happen 
in that metropolis. I have been borrowing 
umbrellas right and left, and if the rain 
keeps up I shall have to go all out and buy 
an umbrella, a desperate decision for a 
Southern Californian who hates to waste 
money on part-time conveniences. 

Anyhow; Washington is wonderful and 
the Volta Bureau is even more wonderful 
in its architectural rehabilitation. The re- 
modelled building is most impressive. It 


aer the first time in several years, 


is truly amazing how much extra room was 
acquired by simply moving walls around, 
cutting windows into dark cubby holes, lift- 
ing ceilings or lowering them as the case 
demanded, and utilizing an extraordinary 
number of cubic feet of space under the 
roof that had hitherto been completely 
wasted. And all of this without any expan- 
sion of the outer walls, so that what was 
once a splendid mausoleum has become a 
fine and functional modern office building, 
with plenty of places for people to work, 
and plenty of places to put things. 

The library is so beautiful and commodi- 
ous and so well arranged, I could settle 
down in it for life. No one who has not 
spent weeks and months on research in that 
library has any idea of the treasures it con- 
tains; and no one who plans to do research 
in the problems of deafness can afford to 
by-pass the Volta Library. 

I hereby salaam to those who engineered 
the remodelling, for it is a marvelous ex- 
ample of intensive and intelligent planning. 


The Mail Box Goes to College 
The foilowing letter is most interesting: 


Dear Molly Mather: 


I thought that you would be interested 
in hearing about a use we made of Molly 
Mather’s Mail Box. Recently one of my 
students in the speech course, “Communi- 
cation Techniques for the Acoustically Han- 
dicapped,” gave a splendid report on the 
1946 and 1947 issues of the VoLTA REVIEW, 
referring very specifically to Molly Mather’s 
Mail Box under the threefold heading (1) 
Deaf people are making their way in the 
hearing world; (2) The acoustically han- 
dicapped have many problems; (3) The 
deaf and the hard of hearing have great 
courage. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARJORIE BURKLAND, 
Department of Speech 
Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College. 
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Thank “you very much, Miss Burkland. 
It is gratifying to know that students are 
more and more seriously studying the 
problems deafness creates, and are building 
up an understanding of these problems and 
ways of dealing with them. The purposes 
of this department would be well served 
by a greater community of interest between 
the acoustically handicapped and the nor- 
mally hearing. I am fond of saying that 
deafness is a highly technical infirmity, 
difficult for the uninformed layman to deal 
with. but there is nothing in the technique 
that cannot be translated into terms the lay- 
man can understand, and the more transla- 
tion there. is the better for all of us. I 
should like to see that student’s report. 


*“B.S., Canada” Again 


Here is a letter that requires no com- 
ment: 

Dear Molly: 

I have taken up already so much of the 
valuable and limited space in the Mail Box 
that I feel very reluctant to write again. 
This in fact is the reason I refrained from 
writing after reading your first long com- 
ment on my letter. But now, after reading 
the comments and reactions of several 
readers in the May Mail Box, and the ad- 
ditional comments from yourself, | simply 
can’t keep silent. 

It was painful to see how a simple recital 
of one deaf person’s experience and experi- 
ments in social contacts should be so mis- 
understood, so wrongly interpreted and 
wholly distorted. And I am sorry to have 
to say, Molly, that unwittingly perhaps, 
you yourself have set the tone of the 
readers’ reaction by the apologetic, pityin 
trend of the comment accompanying 
my letter, and by the quotation from 
Charles Laughton. I have read my letier 
over twice as it appeared in print, and 
for the life of me I can’t see anything “mov- 
ing” or “touching” in the dispassionate, 
factual account of my experience and deci- 
sion. The- Laughton article, while quite 
interesting in itself. struck me as highly 
malapropos, especially as you used it as a 
sort of foreword to my letter. wh*ch gave 
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my statements a completely wrong and mis. 
leading interpretation. It was impossible 
to miss the implication that what really 
ailed me was that | had too much time 
on my hands, did not know how to use it, 
and so spent my days moaning, finding 
fault with everything and everybody and 
“feeling sorry for myself,” as one reader 
actually puts it. Not only is there not a 
word in my letter that could even remotely 
suggest I was living in such a state and 
indulging in these emotions, but on the 
contrary I stated very plainly that although 
no activities or interests can completely 
take the place of human contacts, there 
are numerous interests that can fill the life 
of even a person living in solitude. And 
I went on to enumerate these interests. 

Even if I were the type to sit around 
idle, “feeling sorry for myself,’ I could 
not find time enough to concentrate on it. 
And what is the good of feeling sorry for 
one’s self if one can’t concentrate on it and 
really enjoy it? 

I don’t wish to give the impression that 
the other extreme is true—that I am a 
happy, busy lark, with nary an unhappy 
mood disturbing my blithe spirit. I have 
my moods—don’t you, and you? I get 
the blues, don’t you? But as often as not, 
neither my solitude nor my deafness is 
responsible. 

So the advice readers offer me, to hustle 
up and “grab hold of life,” to “find some- 
thing to do,” to fill my time and mind, to 
read Walt Whitman, is about as useful and 
helpful to me as telling the postman that 
what will really cure him of anything that 
ails him is a brisk dailv walk in the fresh 
air. Good old Walt Whitman, I wonder 
what he would say if he knew for what 
diverse purposes we are advised to read 
him. I was once recommended to read 
something in Walt Whitman as an argu- 
ment for joining the Rosicrucian Society. 
I have read and do read Walt Whitman. 
Also I read Thoreau, and I read the Bible. 
too. 

If I was trying to do anything more in 
my letter than tell of the negative experi- 
ence in social contacts of one deaf person, 
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it was to bring out the point that total 
deafness combined with inadequate lipread- 
ing ability make these contacts either im- 
possible or undesirable for me. True, 
Molly, you did point this out in your 
latest comment, but it came much too late, 
after the wrong impression created by your 
previous comments had aleady sunk in. 

Nor can I see what there was in my 
letter for anyone to “agree” or “disagree” 
with. I was not propounding a_ philo- 
sophy; I was not advocating a way of life 
for other deaf people to follow. I was not 
even suggesting that my attitude was right 
or wrong. I just wanted to tell how and 
why one deaf person, after long years of 
association with diverse people, has found 
social intercourse so unsatisfactory as to 
relinquish it. As I see it, this calls for 
neither pity, scorn, nor preaching. 

As to those who speak about courage, 
self-reliance, initiative, etc., if | had the 
time, and more especially if I felt the need 
for it, | could tell them a story of courage, 
self reliance and perseverance, of heart- 
breaks, discouragements and disappoint- 
ments (and the ability to take it all on 
the chin, or I could not be telling the 
story, for | could have buckled under it 
all long ago) that could compare favorably 
with the courage required to “butt in ” on 
a conversation, or even the ability to live 
a normal social life. It is not “courage” 
that these require, but more tangible 
qualities of personality, as well as more 
than a minimum of the necessary equip- 
ment. And though I can almost hear the 
storm of disagreement this will raise. cir- 
cumstances and environment can help or 
hinder us in social adjustment. 

Since I write this letter to correct some 
impressions, and since | do not feel com- 
fortable in the masculine disguise thrust 
upon me, | might as well correct another 
impression. B. S. is not a Mister. 

—B. S., CANADA 


The following letter was received some 
weeks ago, but there was not room for it 
in the June VoLtTa REVIEW, so we include 
ithere. It expresses a point of view quite 
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opposed to that of Mr. Bonds, who wrote 
in the June issue: 


What About the Successful Ones? 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Where, oh where, are the hard of hear- 
ing persons who have studied lipreading, 
wear earphones, and use every other means 
at their disposal to overcome deafness, and 
then go out and earn their living in the 
“marts of trade”? Personally, | am fed 
up with reading about the inconveniences 
of deafness from the individuals who seem 
to think it is a worse-than-average physical 
handicap. | should like to know more 
about the hard of hearing person in the 
business and professional world. 

1 have been employed by the American 
Greeting Publishers, Inc., for the past five 
and a half years, and not once in all that 
time has anyone there shown one bit of 
impatience about my deafness. It is never 
mentioned one way or the other. I am giv- 
en work that can be done despite deafness, 
and I| do it to the best of my ability. 

My classification is typist-clerk; my 
hours from 8 to 5; two weeks’ vacation 
with pay; a week’s sick leave with pay; and 
I share in a group insurance plan, also a 
bonus and pension plan. I do not know 
how the salary compares with salaries paid 
by other companies, but mine enables me 
to “live alone and like it,” in an apartment 
of my own, and is adequate to cover rent, 
food, clothes—all the necessiities of life, 
in fact—with a little extra for savings and 
recreat‘on. 

For outside activities, 1 am a member 
of the Lakewood Business and Profession- 
al Women’s Club; the Cleveland Institute 
of Music; and the Cleveland Bird Club. 
My favorite hobbies now are reading and 
listening to the best programs offered by 
radio. With my office work and my home 
work in my apartment, together with my 
outside activities and my favorite hobbies, 
I have no time nor inclination to complain 
about my deafness. I have an 85% loss of 
hearing. 

True, | would not wish deafness upon 


(See “Molly Mather,” page 336) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


HERE has been much lively discus- 

sion within this particular group of 

parents, encompassing such subjects 

as the discovery of and the inheritance of 

deafness; toilet training and temper tan- 

trums. Mothers to whom deafness is very 

new want to know if tempers are more 

violent among the deaf. Experienced 

mothers of deaf children give their answers, 
some of which vary widely. 


What About Tempers? 


Karyl Ann was 15 months old when 
her mother wrote her first Roundabout 
letter. Her alertness and interest can 
clearly be seen. 

I had never known a person who was 
deaf—and have checked to see if there 
was any deafness in our families and there 
wasn’t. The shock was so great, and need- 
less to say it was heartbreaking. After ad- 
justing myself to the idea, 1 made myself 
believe that there are worse things that 
could happen than deafness. 

I suspected Karyl Ann’s deafness when 
she was about two months old. No loud 
noises would phase her in the least so | 
began trying different things that would 
ordinarily make a baby jump, but without 
success. We took her to an ear specialist 
when she was about nine months old, but 
the only test he gave her was clapping 
his hands near her ears and by looking 
into her ears. He said all the parts of 
her ears were all right as far as he knew. 
I wasn’t a bit satisfied with such an 
examination. I really do not know where 
to take her to get a good examination. 
Everyone tells me she is still much too 
young to do much for her or to find out 
much about her, but each day to a child 
who is handicapped is very important in 
his education. 

We have a daughter nine year old who 
is a great joy to us also. After she heard 
of Karyl Ann’s affliction she cried but I 
told her we must never let Karyl Ann know 
how badly we felt, but to just treat her 


as one who could hear, and we have done 
just that. We talk and play with her all 
the time. She looks at us and makes her 
mouth move sometimes when we are talk- 
ing to her. She seems to understand us 
and she shakes her head “yes” and “no’ 
at the right times. She loves to tease us, 
She has good table manners and has fed 
herself since she was 11 months old. | 
have her pretty well trained tho she can't 
tell me when she wants to go to the bath. 
room. I wish there was a way to teach her 
to tell me. Do you girls have any ways 
that you used? 

Karyl Ann is a very good baby, almost 
never cries, but if she misses her nap or 
becomes overtired she shows that she does 
have a temper. So of course, a strict 
schedule is an important thing. Do chil- 
dren who are deaf have more of a temper? 

—Mrs. R. M., Watertown, S. D. 


What About Heredity? 


The mother of a 14 year old boy who 
attends the state residential school starts 
this ball rolling with a question about “the 
likelihood of deaf offspring.” 

Mrs. P., won’t you start us off on a 
discussion of marriage for the deaf, and 
the likelihood of deaf offspring from such 
a marriage? I am quite interested to 
know more about this, since my maternal 
grandmother had a deaf uncle in Germany 
and a sister who had one deaf son in her 
family of five sons and a daughter. My 
grandmother herself had eight children of 
whom three sons were deaf. None of my 
deaf relatives ever married. 

My mother became severely hard of 
hearing before her death at the age of 
55; and my aunt, now 58, has been com- 
pletely deaf for thirty years. I myself am 
somewhat deaf in one ear. . 

In our family it appears that the defect 
is transmitted by the females but only the 
males are born deaf. So far as is known, 
there was no deafness in my maternal 
grandfather’s side of the family. 
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It would be interesting to know if others 
in this group besides Mrs. C. and myself 
have other deafness in the family. 

—Mrs. C. C., PLEASANTVILLE, N. J. 


A Mother Replies 


The mother of a 15 year old congenitally 
deaf boy with no usable hearing expresses 
herself on the questions of temper and in- 
herited deafness. 

About tempers—most mothers agree that 
our deaf children do have more than their 
share, but that is chiefly because they are 
required to do things without being given 
an explanation. Also, it is frustrating not 
to be able to make your wants known. 
Mrs. M., you and your nine-year-old try 
not talking to each other for an hour some 
day and see how it is! Karyl Ann’s sister 
will be her best teacher and an invaluable 
help to both of you. In our family, we 
feel that Pat has actually been good for 
the personalities of our other two boys. 
They are unusually kind, sensitive, and 
responsible, at least possibly because they 
had to look out for their handicapped 
brother, whom they loved. 

About inherited deafness—we have no 
other congenitally deaf person in either 
family, but my grandmother was hard of 
hearing after an attack of scarlet fever; 
my mother is hard of hearing in one ear 
because of a ruptured ear drum; my sister 
died of mastoiditis; my father’s sister is 
hard of hearing—and every doctor we’ve 
ever talked to has said it’s just a coin- 
cidence that we had a deaf child. I don’t 
agree—though I don’t know just what to 
call it. I had a mild uremia during the 
first three months pregnancy, and, of 
course, we know that that could be the 
cause. Certainly ears seem to be our 
family weak spot. 

—Mrs. W. D. P., OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Tantrums Again 
Annabeth is 31% and has usable hearing. 
She is being helped at home. 


Of late we have been having more trouble 
with tantrum spells. Annabeth will throw 
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herself on the floor and bump her head 


on it. Sometimes she starts hitting me. 
Would someone please say how she hand- 
led this problem? I try to be as careful 
as possible so as not to provoke her, but 
one can’t always let a child have his own 
way. 

—Mkrs. A. S. E., HILLsBoro, Kansas 


More Answers 


Here the mother of a four year old girl 
who attends Central Institute speaks her 
mind on the topics under discussion. 


Perhaps those of you who are interested 
in the subject of the heredity of deafness 
can find a copy of “Deafness and the Deaf 
in the United States” by Harry Best, pub- 
lished by Macmillan Co. in 1943, in your 
public library. 

The main thought that I got from read- 
ing Best was that “the chief determinants 
seem to lie in the existence of the parties 
to marriage, whether deaf or hearing, of 
deaf relatives, and in less degree in the 
parties who are deaf of congenital deaf- 
ness.” Also he says that the vast majority 
of children of deaf parents are able to 
hear. When there are other deaf relatives, 
the chances for deaf offspring are in- 
creased. 

I feel from what I have read and studied 
on the subject that children who are deaf 
do not have more of a temper. All chil- 
dren differ and some hearing children have 
more temper than others do. Perhaps the 
calmness of the mother and the other 
people around a deaf child or a hearing 
child does more than any other one thing 
to help the child get over a temper tantrum 
and to discourage future tantrums. I do 
feel there is a certain amount of frustration 
as the deaf child finds he cannot make 
himself understood, and when he does not 
understand why he cannot have his own 
way about a thing. However, children 
who can hear often do not listen to reason- 
ing when they are upset and angry. Try 
to keep Karyl Ann from getting overtired, 
as that is when most children have temper 
tantrums. Also there is an age at which 
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they seem to grow out of some of that 

temper if it has been properly handled, 

and you can look forward to that age. 
—Mrs. F. L. C., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


A Notebook for Tantrums 


Ladye is almost 7. She has some usable 
hearing. She attends a school for hearing 
children. 

This roundabout seems to be discussing 
tantrums as much as anything. They were 
one of Ladye’s particular problems and 
(everybody says this) how I wish I'd 
known then what I know now! She start- 
ed hers at much the same age as Anna- 
beth, so I wonder if any of the things we 
finally found out would be helpful to you. 
It has been pointed out that the emotional 
needs of little deaf children are basically 
the same as those of hearing children— 
and so are their problems. Around three 
is the “tantrum age” with most children. 
A child at this age is beginning to get a 
sense of his own desires and individuality. 
When he is stopped or thwarted, he knows 
it and is angry. Usually it is one of the 
parents that does the stopping, but they 
are too big and important to his security 
to get really boiling mad at, so he directs 
his rage to the floor and himself, and has 
a tantrum. 

The first thing to remember is that all 
children are mad when they are “stopped.” 
and it’s better for them to let this “mad 
feeling” out than for them to hold it in. 
The next thing is that you cannot have the 
capacity to really love a person without 
also having the capacity to hate him. When 
a small child is having a moment of hating 
his parent it is a good thing if this feeling 
can be recognized for what it is, even 
though you aren’t letting him hit you. You 
see, one of the best habits any of us can 
develop is to see our feelings clearly and 
know why we have them. If we can do 
that as older people, then we know the 
best way to handle them; but if we started 
as small children to deny their expression 
and finally to deny their existence (in their 
true form) we can’t possibly do anything 
about them. We no longer know what 
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started our feeling that way in the first 
place. 

I found it helpful to keep a notebook 
for tantrums, outlining the circumstances 
surrounding the “explosion.” By reading 
back I could usually see what was behind 
them and go to work on that. All human 
beings are striving to fill certain basic 
needs. I like this list best though there 
are many others: 

1. the need to find security 

2. the need to have recognition 

3. the need to feel response 

4. the need for new experience 

Behavior is what happens as people try 
to fill these needs. So I look on a 
tantrum more as an indicator that not 
enough opportunities for growth are being 
provided in one of these areas, and try to 
find which area it is. Ladye’s “need for 
recognition” is sticking out all over her 
at present, so everybody is trying to think 
of ways to give her experiences that will 
satisfy this need. The latest was to teach 
her to make coffee in the electric per- 
colator. The easiest week we had was her 
week to be patrol girl at school. The 
hardest time was when she realized that 
Marty (our three year old) was answering 
the telephone for me. She tried taking it 
away from Marty, but couldn’t understand 
enough of what she heard. Even when | 
told her to answer it she couldn’t hear 
enough, so I explained that it would be 
better to let Marty do this, and tried to 
think of something exciting and responsible 
that she could do—just because she was a 
big, smart girl and there are lots of things 
you can do when you're big and six years 
old. The telephone is still frustrating to 
her. She gets very mad when she is re 
reminded that she can’t answer it. Some 
times she cries. Once she had a tantrum. 

As long as she is not hurting anybody, 
destroying property, or seriously endanger- 
ing her health, we just remove ourselves 
to a quiet place and have a tantrum. Sure, 
there are better ways to accept limits, but 
they have to be learned. When a baby 
learns to walk, we expect a few falls and 

(See “Parents,” page 332) 
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The Rh Factor in Congenital Deafness 


By JoserH SATALoFF, M.D. 


HE recent publicity given the Rh fac- 
‘[w and its role in congenital deafness 

has aroused many questions in the 
minds of readers. This brief article is writ- 
ten in the hope of clarifying some of these 
questions and obviating many others. It 
should first be stated that the investigation 
of the entire problem is still in its early 
stages and comparatively few definite con- 
clusions are justified. 

There are throughout the United States 
thousands of cases of hearing impairment 
that have been diagnosed congenital deaf- 
ness. This is a regrettable term since it 
merely means that the patient was born 
with a hearing impairment. It neither in- 
dicates the etiology nor suggests a cure. 
The causes have always remained a chal- 
lenge to otological research. Most of the 
causes were attributed to heredity, birth 
trauma, blood conditions or any other su- 
perficially satisfactory explanation. The 
recent discovery that a child may be born 
deaf or hard of hearing if his mother had 
German measles during the early months 
of pregnancy has stimulated much interest 
in research circles. 

For the past few years at the University 
of Pennsylvania Hearing Center a concen- 
trated study has been conducted to deter- 
mine whether the Rh factor has a signifi- 
cant role in the production of congenital 
deafness. Dr. Victor Goodhill of California 
has also been studying this problem and 
has reported interesting results. It is much 
too soon to draw accurate conclusions. It 
is safe, however, to state that the hearing 
loss found in certain children is the result 
of Rh incompatability. 

There is a certain factor carried in the 
red blood cells which is called the Rh fac- 
tor. About 85% of the population is Rh 
positive and about 15% is Rh negative. 
Nothing abnormal occurs in an Rh negative 
person unless Rh positive blood is intro- 
duced into the blood stream. This introduc- 


tion may generally occur in two ways, 
blood transfusion or through the placenta 
in a pregnant mother. When an Rh nega- 
tive mother has an Rh positive child, the 
mixture of these blood factors sometimes 
causes the mother to develop antibodies 
against the Rh positive blood of the child. 
Since it takes some time for these anti- 
bodies to develop, the first child is seldom 
affected by them. On the next pregnancy, 
however, it can happen that the antibodies 
may affect the child and cause damage to 
the blood cells. From this may result ery- 
throblastosis, extreme jaundice, cerebral 
palsy or other abnormalities. We have 
found that a large percentage of the chil- 
dren with athetoid cerebral palsy have con- 
genital hearing loss which results apparent- 
ly from an Rh disparity. We are now in 
the process of determining why, how and 
when the hearing loss occurs, but this will 
take much more intensive study. 

The children in whom we have found 
congenital hearing loss probably due to Rh 
incompatability have so far shown the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

1. The hearing loss is the same in both 
ears. 

2. It is present at birth. 

3. There is accompanying speech defect. 

4. There is reduced bone conduction. 

5. There is evidence of eighth nerve 
damage. 

6. The hearing loss may occur in other 
members of the family. 

7. The hearing loss is non-progressive. 

8. So far all our patients have had evi- 
dence of athetosis. 

Although we feel that we can now more 
definitely state the cause of certain cases 
of hearing loss, there is still no medical or 
surgical cure. Further investigation we 
hope will reveal worthwhile preventive 
measures in certain cases and thus be a 
great help. We feel that the best way to 

(See “Rh Factor,” page 332) 
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Two Ears Hear Better than One 


By Ben M. Scuowe, Jr. 


UT the tip of your forefinger into 
Prem of your ears. What happens 

to your hearing? Frankly, I cannot 
tell you myself, because I lost my hearing 
before I ever thought to try such an experi- 
ment. 

Let’s forget about ears and talk about 
eyes. Cover up one eye. When I tried 
this (I have two usable eyes) I did not 
feel comfortable seeing out of only one 
eye. 

Neither did I feel comfortable when, be- 
cause of a sore ear, I could wear only one 
of the two receivers of my binuaural hear- 
ing aid. 

The sensation of removing one receiver 
is that of losing half a head. Upon trying 
receivers simultaneously in both ears after 
having used only one, the whole head 
seems to fill with sound—not just one side. 
There is a depth or body to the sound ‘in 
contrast to the usual thinness. It seems 
as if the sensory messages received by each 
ear travel the nerve channels to meet in 
conference—to supplement each other’s 
reception. From this, the brain receives 
a more concrete, full-bodied report of audi- 
tory reception upon which to base its motor 
decisions. In short, as two heads exchang- 
ing ideas on a problem often reach a clear- 
er decision than one, two ears seem to give 
a more comprehensible sound perception. 
This clearer perception of sound enables 
me to understand a speaker with much less 
guesswork and far greater accuracy. 

I do not possess the technical language 
or knowledge to analyze these sensations. 
I can say, however, that theorizing that 
my binaural hearing aid gives me a better 
sense of direction is probably not true. I 
have only one microphone and the sound 
going in one ear is the same as that going 
in the other. Two microphones, located on 
opposite sides of the body, might give me 
sucha sense of direction and also contrib- 
ute to a better comprehension of sound, 


but not one microphone. If my single. 
microphone binaural aid gives me a better 
directional sense, it might be attributed to 
faster and more accurate identification of 
sound and a correspondingly better dedue- 
tion of direction from which the sound 
came. 
Who is Speaking? 

My audiogram shows that I have a 
uniform 95 decibel loss in the important 
part of the voice frequency range. My 
nerve impairment is accompanied by a 
total loss of bone conduction. In one re- 
spect I am fortunate. Both ears have es- 
sentially the same loss. 

I am also fortunate in knowing a West- 
ern Electric engineer who developed a “hot 
rod” hearing aid for his own extreme loss 
and who offered to make another such aid 
for me. I had already been wearing a 
“125” Western Electric with one receiver. 
My “souped up” aid is a converted “125” 
Western Electric. “Hot-rodder” Edward J. 
Fanley tells me it was first modified for a 
special power tube and then a special 
microphone was installed. As he explains 
it, all tubes are carefully selected to insure 
maximum gain. The amplifier was then 
matched to two receivers selected for 
maximum sensitivity and the best possible 
tone. With a 6714 volt battery, the result 
is a power output about four times that 
normally obtained with a 45 volt battery. 
A record of the amplifier’s electrical 
characteristics is kept so that its perform- 
ance can always be checked. 


Binaural Aids for Me 


One blessing of my aid, which I attribute 
partially to its binaural feature, is that 
background noises stay where they belong. 
I have been able to converse with persons 
in a hall filled with deaf youngsters going 
to classes. The effect with a single re 

(See “Two Ears,” page 330) 
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A Preschool for the Deaf in South Australia 


By Roma HaywortuH AnD K. L. MILNE ~ 


HE South Australian Oral Kinder- 
Tarte, located at 1 Gilbert Street, 

Gilberton, Adelaide, South Australia, 
is a young, growing oral school for the 
deaf. It is truly what its name says it is— 
oral. 

The history of this school is one of great 
physical and mental effort. It grew from 
hours of work of mothers and fathers of 
young deaf children, who first gathered 
a small group of such children in a church, 
and there, under all kinds of difficulties, 
worked together to teach these little ones 
the first steps in speech. This first group 
was called the South Australian Oral Pre- 
school Group Movement. There were 
housing problems, transportation problems 
(with gasoline shortage) and other difh- 
culties, but the Group Movement began to 
see results. In 1945, it became the South 
Australian Oral Kindergarten, Incorpor- 
ated, and was located at 108 Kermode 
Street, North Adelaide. This building was 
a tremendous step toward the goal of a 
permanent school which the members 
planned. Now the school is in Gilberton, 
a suburb of Adelaide. 

To this school come from 25 to 30 
children from Adelaide and surrounding 
areas. They are divided into three groups: 
pre-kindergarten, kindergarten, and _be- 
ginning first grade. The children are trans- 
ported by the Red Cross, interested indi- 
viduals, and parents. Some of them come 
by themselves on streetcar or bus. The 
ages of the children range from 18 months 
to 8 years. Their degree of disability 
varies from extreme deafness with almost 
no residual hearing to a moderate hearing 
loss. There are some aphasics and some 
with cerebral palsy. 

In the early stages, Mrs. Enid Jones, an 
Australian teacher trained at Central In- 
stitute in the United States, directed the 
work and trained some of the mothers to 
help in the school. Mrs. Jones also trained 


three teachers who had previously had 
training to teach hearing children. These 
teachers are now doing a very fine job 
in developing speech and lipreading and 
beginning reading. One more trained 
teacher of the deaf to take over the older 
group would be a big help. At present, the 
speech director is Miss Roma Hayworth, 
on leave from Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

Since Sept. 5, 1949, the Kindergarten 
has been located in a nine room brick 
house, spacious, well built, and well adapted 
to the needs of a school for the deaf. The 
first three rooms are classrooms; then 
there is a large room equipped for parents’ 
classes, an office for the speech director, a 
kitchen, and bathroom. There is an ample 
yard, which is being put into condition for 
playgrounds and flower gardens. 

The general teaching program begins 
at 9:30 A.M., with recess from: 11 to 
11:30; lunch from 12:30 to 1:30;. and 
classes for the older children from 1:30 
to 3. The very young children go home at 
noon. The classroom program emphasizes 
lipreading, speech and reading, and in- 
cludes number work, art and games. As 
soon as the piano arrives, rhythm work will 
be included. Each child has individual 
lessons with the speech director. It is hoped 
that each child may have a lesson every 
day, or at least three times a week. 

In addition to needing another teacher, 
the school needs auditory equipment. 
Plans are being made to provide this, and 
it is hoped that in a short time each class 
may have auditory training every day. The 
plans include both group and desk aids 
and a victrola with sound. records. 

The school also sponsors the correspond- 
ence course compiled by Miss E. M. Green. 
This is a very good, practieal course de- 
signed to help the mothers of young deaf 
children, especially these in outlying areas. 


(See “Preschool,” page 328) 
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Acuity and Perceptive Accuracy of 


Monaural and Binaural Hearing * 


By Tuomas H. Poutos 


NE notes. upon visiting schools for 
() in deaf or classes for the hard of 

hearing, the use of group and indi. 
vidual hearing aids. Some of these make 
use of monaural hearing, but a greater 
number tend toward the usage of double 
headsets and binaural hearing. 

Various hearing aid companies are man- 
ufacturing individual hearing aids with 
binaural ear fittings, thus making it possi- 
ble to use binaural hearing with one in- 
strument. 

Jt has been interesting to notice this 
trend towards the use of both ears, but the 
problem which suggested itself and prompt- 
ed this study to be made was to discover 
whether there is any advantage in using 
binaural hearing. 

In further consideration of the problem 
it may be asked: Is the efficiency of the 
central ear increased when two avenues 
of entry for sound are made possible? Or, 
is this central ear being tested just as well 
through either or the better ear? 

It is the hope of this study to find what 
the relationship is between monaural and 
binaural hearing. Can any advantages be 
shown for greater accent on binaural hear- 
inz? How do they compare as to acuity 
and perceptive accuracy as suggested in 
the problem? 


Tests for Acuity 


In the testing for acuity a pure tone 
audiometer (Maico Model D-7) was used. 
It was necessary in using this piece of 
equipment to ascertain that values ob- 


*An abstract of a thesis submitted as part of 
the requirement for the degree of Master of 
Science in Speech at the University of Wisconsin. 
The author, formerly Principal of the School for 
the Deaf at Oshkosh, Wis., is now Assistant, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Illinois. 


tained in the testing for monaural and bi- 
naural acuity were measured on the same 
scale. The calibrated settings of the instru- 
ment had to be checked to be certain thai 
when testing monaurally or binaurally, the 
calibration of the audiometer was not dis- 
turbed. 

To carry out this phase of equipment 
adjustments to maintain its calibration, a 
compensation unit was used in the output 
of the audiometer itself. This kept the 
equipment at its pre-set calibrated values 
regardless of whether one headphone or 
two headphones were used. 

The PDR phones used, were well 
matched. They had been requested of the 
research department of the Maico Com- 
pany. These phones were checked by them 
and also by the writer before use in this 
study. 

A compensating circuit was included in 
the junction box which was connected in 
the output of the audiometer; this main- 
tained the calibration of the second phone 
when the first phone was switched off and 
vice versa. This junction box made it 
possible to test each ear individually or 
both at one time using the calibrated deci- 
bel values of the audiometer. The decibel 
level was the same for each ear when tesi- 
ing for binaural acuity. 

In checking the PDR-10 phones the out- 
put of each was fed directly into a micro- 
phone connected to an amplifier. The out- 
put of the amplifier was measured by an 
A-C voltmeter connected to the voice coil 
output jack. The readings as obtained for 
the various intensity settings were in volts. 

The PDR-10 phones were checked and 
the audiometer checked for its calibration 
with these phones at the following frequen- 
cies: 128, 256, 512, 1024, 2048, 4096, and 
8192 (cycles). 
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Tests for Perceptive Accuracy 


The second part of the study that was 
concerned in finding the perceptive accu- 
racy of monaural and binaural hearing 
necessitated the use of a record player and 
phone attachment set-up. The record player 
used was a Wilcox-Gay Recordio (School 
Model) whose output was fed into a bank 
of eight phones. The speaker of the record 
player was not used. 

In assembling the phones for use with 
this equipment it was important to have 
them matched as closely as possible. Of 
the supply of thirty-two phones available, 
checks were made of each and those ap- 
pearing to be matched were selected for use 
in the study. They were checked on fre- 
quencies of 512, 1024, 2048, and 4096 
cycles. The phones used were of the Trimm 
featherweight magnetic type. The proce- 
dure followed in checking the phones was 
essentially similar to that employed in 
checking the PDR-10 phones. 

Of the thirty-two phones checked, ten 
were selected for further checks. These ten 
phones indicated very nearly equal volt- 
meter readings in the output meter. Of 
these ten phones, eight were used in the 
study and two were kept on hand as spare 
units. 

An amplifier was necessary in the out- 
put of the audiometer as the phones were 
not of the correct impedance load for the 
audiometer and greater amplification was 
needed to obtain voltmeter readings for 
comparative purposes. 


Speech-Hearing Tests 


Having the equipment set for the speech- 
hearing tests, there remained the record- 
ings to be made. Great assistance was 
rendered by the personnel of the WOSH 
radio station in Oshkosh, Wisconsin. The 
three tests were recorded on three master 
records; from these two sets were copied 
for use in the speech-hearing tests. 

The intensity level of each pair of sen- 
tences was decreased by two decibel steps 
to bring about a gradual attenuation as re- 
quired in the test. There were thirteen db 
levels for each twenty-six sentences. 
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Each test was made short, to enable the 
test to be taken at one sitting, and was 
simple enough to render it not difficult 
reading for children. 

Following are samples of the tests as 
constructed for use in this phase of the 
testing: 


women 
1. Many children were there. 
people 
me 
2. They spoke to us. 
them 
took 
3. John bought the apple. 
ate 
ink 
1. We write on the blackboard with chalk. 
pencil 
Subjects 


The subjects were in most cases elemen- 
tary school pupils or high school students. 
Some deaf children enrolled in the local 
school for the deaf and some hard of hear- 
ing adults were given these tests when 
possible. 

The grade levels of the subjects ranged 
from the fourth grade through high school. 


Procedure 


Four subjects were able to take the 
speech-hearing tests at one time. 

They were asked to put a circle around 
the word which made the sentence as they 
heard it. 

The procedure used was to test one ear 
first, then both ears, and last the other ear. 

The tests in all cases were administered 
in ordinary quiet schoolroom situations. 


Results 


Upon compilation of the scores obtained 
in the speech perception tests, it was found 
that of 228 tests administered, 147 cases 
had better scores for binaural hearing than 
for monaural. 47 had the same score for 
binaural as for monaural hearing, while 
34 cases had lower scores for binaural than 
for monaural. 

In other words, 63.6% of the subjects 
tested showed better scores when listening 
binaurally than when using monaural hear- 
ing. 20.6% of the total number of subjects 
maintained the same score for either bi- 
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naural or monaural hearing. 14.9% of the 
subjects indicated a decrease in scores for 
binaural hearing as compared to those 
obtained in monaural hearing. 

In the audiometric tests for threshold 
of hearing it was found that 172, of 231 
subjects tested, had lower per cent losses 
in binaural thresholds than in the better 
ear. 59 cases had the same per cent bi- 
naurally as in the better ear. None were 
found to have a greater per cent loss bi- 
naurally than that of the better ear. 

The subjects who showed a beiter score 
(lower per cent loss) for binaural threshold 
of hearing than for monaural constituted 
74.4%. 

25.5% of the subjects indicated the 
same per cent for binaural threshold of 
hearing as for monaural. There were no 
instances of a subject’s having the percent 
loss greater for binaural threshold than for 
monaural threshold of hearing (better 
ear). 

In noting the distribution of per cent 
losses as found in the tests for acuity, the 
greatest number of subjects were included 
in the 0 to .9% loss group when binaural 
responses were considered. 123 subjects, 
or 53.2% of the total number, composed 
this group. 

For monaural responses, the greatest 
number of subjects were evident with the 
group having one to five per cent loss. 
This was true for either left ears or right 
ears; each had the greatest number at that 
point. 111 subjects, or 48 per cent of the 
total, represented the group when left ears 
were considered. 107 or 46.3% repre- 
sented the number of right ears in. this 
group of one to five per cent loss in 
hearing. 

In considering the distribution of scores 
inthe tests for perceptive accuracy, it was 
noted that the greatest number of subjects 
had a higher score for binaural hearing 
than for monaural hearing. 55 subjects, or 
24.1 per cent of the subjects tested, repre- 
sented the group at the score of twenty 
items correct in the tests for perceptive 
accuracy. Forty cases, or 17.5 per cent 
of the left ears tested, were the maximum 
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number to receive 19 items correct as their 
scure in the test for perceptive accuracy, 
For right ears thirty-three subjects, or 143 
pec cent, were the greatest number and 
reached a score of 16 items correct. 

In comparing the left ear with the right 
ear by considering the difference between 
their respective scores in the tests for per 
ceptive accuracy, it was found that forty- 
seven cases, or 20.6 per cent of the total, 
had a difference in scores of one point or 
one test item. Forty-four, or 19.7 per cent 
of the subjects, had a difference of two 
points between scores obtained by their left 
and right ears. 

A comparison was made of the results of 
the tests for perceptive accuracy and those 
for acuity. It was found, in noting the 
number of cases which indicated like ten- 
dencies when comparing binaural results 
with monaural results of both tests, that 
31.5 per cent of the subjects were in this 
group. In other words, these subjects 
either showed an increase in binaural 
scores over monaural scores in both tests, 


Comparison of Differences 


Like Tendencies ‘ No. Per Cent 


Increase in Binaural Percep- 
tive Accuracy Score and In- 
crease in Binaural Acuity 
(Lower Per Cent Loss) 33 


No Increase in Binaural ‘Per- 
ceptive Accuracy and No In- 
crease in Binaural Acuity (No 
Change in Per Cent Loss) 39 


Partial Tendencies 

Increase in Binaural Percep- 
tive Accuracy Score but No In- 
crease in Binaural Acuity (No 
Change in Per Cent Loss) 117 


Decrease in Binaural Percep- 
tive Score but No Decrease 
in Binaural Acuity (No Change 
in Per Cent Loss) 22 9.6 


No Increase in Binaural Percep- 
tive Accuracy Score but In- 
crease in Binaural Acuity 
(Lower Per Cent Loss) 9 3.9 


14.4 


17.1 


51.3 


Opposite Tendency 


Decrease in Binaural Percep- 
tive Score but Increase in 
Binaural Acuity (Lower 
Per Cent Loss) 8 3S 





Total 228 
(See “Acuity,” page 326) 


99.8 
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Honors for Mr. Baruch 
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ERNARD Baruch, America’s “elder 

statesman,” was honored on May 

third by the Hearing Foundation, a 
non-profit organization maintained as a 
public relations agency by the Internation- 
al Hearing Aid Association. The presenta- 
tion ceremony was held at Mr. Baruch’s 
home in New York, where little Susan 
Keene of Brooklyn hung a star sapphire 
gold medallion around his neck on a pur- 
ple and white ribbon, proclaiming him “the 
man who had done the most for the hard 
of hearing.” 

Mr. Baruch’s use of his own hearing aid 
in public, with entire naturalness and lack 
of embarrassment, has been encouraging to 
hard of hearing persons who needed such 
help but felt reluctant to “make themselves 
conspicuous.” Describing how he was 





asked to encourage veterans who suffered 
from this kind of embarrassment, he said: 

“I held my hearing instrument in my 
hand during my talk to the veterans, and 
told them how much it had helped me to 
hear and know about everything that was 
going on around me. I was told later that 
the veterans in that group promptly asked 
for hearing aids and wore them openly 
thereafter, and I was very pleased.” 

Mr. Baruch also pointed out to the hard 
of hearing that getting an aid is “only the 
beginning. One must persevere in its use 
to obtain full benefit,” he said. 

Gilbert Windheim, of Larchmont, N. Y., 
accompanied Susan Keene to the presenta- 
tion, and went away triumphantly with 
two autographed photographs of Mr. 
Baruch. Both children wear hearing aids. 
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Our Miscellany 


“Unsung Heroes and Heroines” 


A mother of two deaf children has writ- 
ten a letter to the Volta Bureau that is far 
too impressive merely to be answered and 
filed. Although not written for publica- 
tion, its place is in the pages of VOLTA 
REviEW where other parents and teachers 
and would-be teachers may read it. The 
writer is Mrs. Harry M. Evans, formerly 
of Washington, D. C., but now a resident 
of Oreland, Pennsylvania. Here is the let- 
ter: 

“It is just a year since we moved to 
Pennsylvania. We found a home within 
a fifteen minute drive of the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf at Mt. Airy and the 
two children are day students. I have 
visited quite a number of schools in various 
parts of the East and I have tried very 
hard to help my children produce good 
speech so that when I write this letter 
of praise I think I can speak with the voice 
of some experience. 

“As you know, Wingohocking Hall for 
the intermediate grades has as its principal 
Mrs. Mildred Roberts. She is indeed a 
teacher among teachers, with an under- 
standing of the deaf child that is a wonder- 
ful thing to see. She has a highly trained, 
competent, and Cooperative staff of teach- 
ers. Their emphasis is always on speech. 


“Every morning — not once a week or 


BILLIKIN 


once a  month— 
there is Assembly. 
Each child eventual- 
ly has the privilege 
of leading the whole 
group of over a 
hundred children in 
the Lord’s Prayer; 
in the salute to the 
flag; in helping 
with the songs that 
are taught to the 
group; in_ cheer 
leading for football 
and other sports; in 





By BeRTHA MILLER 


MELODIES OF COLOR 


Who thought that sound 


making a presentation speech for some one; 
in taking part in innumerable skits, many 
of which are written by Mrs. Roberts; in 
saying a Psalm; in joining a group in 
choral speaking. I have visited four of these 
Assemblies and each time I am impressed 
with the vivacity of the youngsters and 
with the clarity of the speech of the whole 
group. Even the slowest child has his day; 
it is not just the bright hard of hearing 
children who are exhibited. The children 
who recite the lines of a little play are 
obviously congenitally deaf, yet their speech 
is understandable. 

“My daughter led the salute to the flag 
this morning. She is quick and impatient 
of repetition, yet she practiced that salute 
in front of a mirror every afternoon for 
several weeks and her presentation was 
very clear. Can there be a better way to 
improve speech, than starting with the will 
of the child to learn? 

“Here is a normal start for a normal day 
—excellent drill for lipreading at a dis- 
tance, for clear speech, for school spirit. 
Today, for instance, there was a prayer, 
a Psalm, three songs, a very good presen- 
tation of a history project of the settlers 
of Pennsylvania, a birthday gift for a 
popular teacher, a happy birthday song 
and a little gift for a pupil, announce- 
ments, and of course the salute, followed 
by the singing of “God Bless America.” 

“| have never seen 
fingers flying in the 
school or in_ the 
classroom. The best 
of all, to me, is the 


BROWNIE 


complete emphasis 
Sunsets sinking in the on speech in_ the 
a ad teaching of every 
Sprays of roses red, subject. It is not 
: yrite a 

Sing happy little songs enough oo 
sentence on _ the 


to me 


board or to find the 
answer to a prob 
lem in arithmetic. 
It must be spoken 


was dead. 
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why 9 out of 10 of 
all the Hearing Aids in the World 


use RAYTHEON Tubes 


To hAlat-YolsMa lol Mal-teldlalem-\ioMl AU] ol-\ Mel d-Ma-1|Te]0)(-F 
Raytheon’s unique precision-electronic assembly 
methods have resulted in uniform, constantly 
fo f-y ol -talolo] ol (Mm lol silale Ml ol-Iaselguilolala-e 

They have vastly improved the Hearing Aids 
in which they are used. Raytheon engineering 
has resulted in smaller, super-efficient tubes 
aohMt(-J oN] oN olohit-la Mihi PEt (-] ole (oli 7y) batter size. 

Co balsl-rela Mm altel diate May\ ie MM AU] ef-s Mol dM -Tol > Amn lo 
procure. Stocks are carried in all parts of the. 


United States and many parts of the world. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SPECIAL TUBE SECTION ose pas 
55 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS bxcellence in Cliches 
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to the class. The progress is slow but very, 
very sure. To say that I am delighted with 
the school is an understatement. 

“I think that the Volta Bureau should 

give recognition to those unsung heroes 
and heroines who teach handicapped chil- 
dren, especially those handicapped by deaf- 
nes. The apparently inexhaustible patience 
of these teachers amazes me. The class- 
room disclipline in every school I have 
ever visited is so close to perfection that 
I wonder why public schools cannot copy 
it. There is a quiet respect for the teach- 
er that is impressive, even among the 
smallest tots. The method of teaching the 
English language should be copied by the 
public schools also. My teen-age high 
school boy is only now wrestling with the 
same parts of speech that my deaf daughter, 
age 11, seems perfectly able to absorb. 
Both are attacking verb tenses, clauses 
and so forth at the same time, yet my 
daughter is about at the fifth grade level. 
And most important to me is the normal 
atmosphere at Mt. Airy. These children 
are not treated as abnormal inmates of an 
institution—they are children who cannot 
hear: period! 

“If I knew a young person who was con- 
templating teaching as a profession, I 
would take her to a school for the deaf 
where the oral method was used. I would 
introduce her to the preschool classes 
where the speechless but obviously intelli- 
gent children were just beginning. Then 
I would take her to a group similar to 
that under the direction of Mrs. Roberts 
of the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
and I know she would be fired with the 
same enthusiasm as I. Here you see 
tangible results, miracles indeed. And the 
children not only respect their teachers, 
they love them. These teachers take chil- 
dren who, without adequate training, would 
become public charges and make of them 
useful, _ self-sufficient, financially _inde- 
pendent citizens. This is the greatest 


service anv teecher can render to education 
or humanity.” 

Eprtor’s Norte: It is a special pleasure 
to publish a letter which includes a tribute 
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to Mildred Evans Roberts, who, in the 
nineteen-thirties, was enjoyed by hundreds 
of Volta Review readers as “The Teacher 


Across the Hall.” 





Lipreading Saved the Day 
A True Story Adapted from One in Calliope 


Meyer Sone was an overland truck driver 
for the Martin Company. He has been 
employed by this firm for several years 
and, in spite of his total deafness, has 
never had an accident. This is not sur- 
prising to anyone familiar with the en- 
viable record which careful deaf drivers 
have established for themselves. 

One day Meyer was rolling merrily along 
the road, minding the firm’s business as 
usual, when he noticed two men in the 
distance waiting for a lift. Although it 
was against Company rules to permit 
strangers to ride in the truck, Meyer's 
emotions outweighed his judgment for 
once. He was lonesome and he remem- 
bered with some rancor the little tiff he 
and his wife had had that morning. He 
wanted company. So he slowed up and in- 
vited the men in, smiling his welcome. 

The men, who were seated back of 
Meyer, launched into a would-be conver- 
sation with him. Being a careful driver, 
he was forced to explain that he could not 
hear. He kept his eyes on the road ahead, 
with occasional glances in his rear-view 
mirror. Suddenly he noticed that the men 
were engaged in a heated argument and, 
thanks to his ability to lipread, he dis- 
covered that they were planning a hold-up. 
Without a change of expression, Meyer 
slowed up his truck, feigning motor trouble, 
and soon was able to pull into a filling sta- 
tion. Excusing himself to the riders, he 

cornered the station attendant and explain- 
ed the situation. Meyer kept his eye on the 
truck and the two men while the attendant 
telephoned to the police station. Very 
soon a police car, equipped with radio, 
drew up and apprehended the two men. 
Investigation proved that they were 
wanted in several states, so Meyer became 
a sort of hero, thanks to his lipreading. 
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© SMALL—THIN—LIGHT IN WEIGHT 


—consistent with the extra hearing 
features it embodies. Convenient to 
wear—fits easily in a man’s vest pocket 
—worn inconspicuously by women. 


© HIGH AMPLIFICATION 


—gradually and smoothly controlled 
by a finger touch of the combined 
volume control and switch. 


© GREAT POWER OUTPUT 


—as great as we believe to be safe for 
even severely deafened. B Batteries 
are 30 volts. Particularly effective 
when used with Radioear’s Twin Re- 
actor Bone Conduction Receiver. 


@ PUSH PULL CIRCUIT 


—four tube—features a combination 
of printed circuit elements with in- 
dividual resistors and permanent ce- 
ramic condensers for space saving. 


SEND FOR FULL COLOR 





© PHONEMASTER and NOISEMASTER 


—developed to their greatest degree 
of efficiency and usefulness. The en- 
joyment of sound movies, radio and 
television is provided through the 
Phonemaster in this instrument. 


LIFETIME MICROPHONE GUARANTEE 


The ‘‘Super Power” is Radioear’s All- 
Magnetic hearing aid developed to its 
greatest effectiveness and carries the 
Lifetime All-Magnetic Microphone 
guarantee. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


RADIOEAR BUILDING 
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The New York League’s Hearing Show 
The New York League for the Hard of 


Hearing celebrated its fortieth anniversary 
by staging a Hearing Show, which included 
a two-day program, displays of hearing 
aids both modern and antique, demonstra- 
tions and movies, and a banquet that fea- 
tured nationally and internationally known 


talent. Headquarters were at the Hotel 
Roosevelt. 
Cooperating agencies included the 


American Hearing Society; the Audiology 
Clinic of the Medical Center, Presbyterian 
Hospital; Audiology Clinic of the Veterans 
Administration; Hearing Foundation, Inc.: 
Hearing Rehabilitation Center; Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, Bel- 
levue Hospital; Junior High School 47 (a 
school for the deaf), Lexington School for 
the Deaf; New York Academy of Medicine. 
Section on Otolaryngology; New York 
Hearing Aid Dealers Association; New 
York Telephone Company; and the Nitchie 
School of Lip Reading. This list is im- 
pressive, for it includes organizations in- 
terested in every kind and degree of hear- 
ing loss and both professional and commer- 
cial groups interested in various means of 
alleviation. 

Naming the cooperating agencies hints 
broadly at the type of program. The fea- 
tures included medical papers, demonstra- 
tions by deaf children, discussions on 
rehabilitation, hearing aid exhibits, films 
depicting work with the deaf and with the 
hard of hearing, and demonstrations of 
lipreading. 

No less a light than John Mason Brown 
served as toast master at the banquet. 
The world-famous Bernard Baruch spoke 
briefly and informally about his use of a 
hearing aid. Cornelia Otis Skinner enter- 
tained in her own delightful fashion. Dr. 
C. Stewart Nash, President of the American 
Hearing Society, delivered an address. 

The souvenir of the Hearing Show was 
a beautifully prepared booklet of sixty-four 
pages—a show in itself, copiously illus- 
trated. 

To Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, Executive 
Secretary of the New York League for the 
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Hard of Hearing, and to her loyal staff, 
go heartiest congratulations for planning 
and executing an event that so graphically 
depicted progress in overcoming a human 
limitation. 





“Competition Is the Life of Trade” 


In the April VoLta Review, a statement 
was published to the effect that an English 
firm, Mullard, Ltd., had introduced some 
very tiny hearing aid tubes which were 
said to be the smallest in the world. The 
Raytheon Manufacturing Company, an 
American firm, promptly submitted figures 
(and tubes) to prove that its smallest were 
still smaller. By measurement, the smallest 
Raytheon tube compares with the smallest 
Mullard tube as follows: minor width, 
0.02 in. less; major width, 0.035 in. less; 
length, 0.06 in. less. 





Hearing Center and Nursery School 

The University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
is among the many important centers of- 
fering special work this summer for parents 
and children. The Speech and Hearing 
Center and the Nursery School of the Uni- 
versity are providing a joint program for 
young children who are hard of hearing 
or deaf, and for the parents of such chil- 
dren. Clinics, classes, a symposium, and 
consultations are being held from June 19 
to July 22, and for the early part of this 
period (June 20-24) a Conference on the 
Education of the Exceptional Child was 
announced. 


Publie School Teachers of the Deaf 

The Association of Public School Teach- 
ers of the Deaf, New York, held its final 
meeting of the year at Junior High School 
47, Manhattan. 

Officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: President, Marie A. Riese: 
Vice-President, Marjorie Reynolds; See- 
retary, Catherine P. Geary; Treasurer. 
Gertrude C. Colepaugh; Representatives-at- 
Large, Hortense Barry and Anita Cava- 
naugh; Chairman, Publicity Committee. 
Loretta C. Hogan. 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH -.4 EDUCATION 
scHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Wayne Sadler—comes from Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Wayne 
is an excellent example of what often happens to a high 1.Q. 
pupil if he does not work to the full capacity of his mental 
ability. In a large class he quickly finished the assigned 
work. Not having enough to do, he began to develop serious 
behavior problems. The family was advised to send him to 
our school. 

Under our private lesson and coaching system, Wayne is a 
happy hard-working boy. He has covered two years work 
in one. (Parents' address given on request.) 





ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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Parent Institute and Nursery School 


The tenth two-week Parent Institute and 
Nursery School held at the Michigan 
School for the Deaf closed on April 29, 
1950. Sponsored by the School since 
1941, this annual program is designed to 
accelerate the early social and educational 
development of children with hearing 
losses. From all parts of Michigan, 
parents with their preschool deaf or hard 
of hearing children attend these sessions. 


This year the extension departments of 
the Michigan ‘State Normal College and 
the University of Michigan assisted in of- 
fering the Institute as a supplement to 
their in-service teacher education program 
that is conducted on the campus of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf. 


Stressing parental understanding of the 
significance of a hearing loss in child 
development and emphasizing practical 
techniques that can meet the needs of a 
hearing-impaired child and that can be 
carried on in the home by the parent, the 
program of the tenth Institute highlighted 
the ways in which parents could better 
promote their child’s growth. Through 
lectures, discussions, and observations, the 
parents exchanged ideas with leaders in 
the fields of special education, child devel- 
opment, and medical services for deaf and 
hard-of-hearing children. For the chil- 
dren themselves the program provided 
nursery classes in which first steps were 
taken in their education and social adjust- 
ment. 


On the slate of 24 speakers were mem- 
bers of the staffs of Michigan agencies 
carrying on various programs for children, 
as well as of some out-of-state agencies. 
Child development, medical problems, and 
physical therapy, including posture needs 
of young children, were among the topics 
discussed, and there was an _ interesting 
panel on the emotional development of 
children with hearing losses. 


Twenty-eight parents and their deaf or 
hard of hearing children attended the 1950 
Institute, bringing the grand total of 
families that have attended since the start 
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of the institutes to over one hundred. 
Communities from all parts of the state 
were represented. 





Hearing Aid Service Abroad 


Among the many Americans planning 
trips to Europe this year there will no 
doubt be a fair number of hearing aid 
users. The Volta Bureau has_ received 
word that American made instruments can 
be serviced and fitted with batteries in the 
following places: Belgium, Bruxelles, 80-82 
rue du Midi; France, Paris, Compagnie 
Francaise d’ Audiologie, 162, boulevard 
Haussman; Switzerland, Zurich, A.F. fiir 
Elektro-Akustik, Claridenhof, Dreikonistra 
21; Spain, Madrid, Cottet, Principe 15. 
For similar service in England, see the 
Vota Review for April, page 180. 





Summer Session 


The West Virginia School for the Deaf 
and Blind in Romney will conduct a three 
weeks’ summer session for children begin- 
ning August first, under the direction of 
Dr. Rachel Dawes Davies of Kent Univer- 
sity. Emphasis will be on speech, lipread- 
ing, and language. Stanley R. Harris, Su- 
perintendent, announces that registration 
is open particularly to children between 
the ages of 6 and 12 years. 





Radio for the Hard of Hearing 


In May The Votta REviEw deplored the 
fact that a special radio for hard of hearing 
users is no longer available,* and men- 
tioned facilities of another company. 

Now comes information that a_ third 
company, Sonotone, has developed the 
“Private-Ear,” a device which can be at- 
tached to any radio, television set, or 
phonograph. This adapter channels the 
sound to a small individual receiver in 
the listener’s ear. One dial permits con- 
trol of the volume delivered by this re- 
ceiver, without disturbing the volume 
reaching the rest of the room. A second 
control adjusts the tone for the hard of 
hearing listener. 


*May 1950, p. 221. 
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OL ution International 


95-25 149th Street 
Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


A Very Fine Hearing Aid For You. 


HEARING AID 


A hearing aid you can truly 
call your own — the new 
Acousticon which can be fitted 
to your individual needs. 


COME IN TODAY, OR SEND 
FOR FREE LITERATURE 


A few features of the new Acousticon International A-150 Series 


So light — Lightest in 
Acousticon history. 
Weighs less than 3 ozs. 
So quiet —- Eliminates 
clothing rustle—greatest 


clarity and tone quality. 


e New Noise Suppressor 


—Two positive action 
types. Avoids jangled 


nerves. 


e New Printed Circuit— 


Assures long-lasting trou- 
ble-free service. 


e DR-1 Skin Receiver— 


Worn with nothing at all 
in the ear or without a 
head band or pressure. A 
totally different and 


revolutionary method. 


OYeowstion INTERNATIONAL 


95-25 149TH STREET e JAMAICA 1, N. Y. 


N 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Reversal of Biochemical Processes in Cases 
of Cochlear and Vestibular Dysfunction, 
by Samuel J. Kopetzky, M.D., F.A.C.S., 
Director, Department of Otolaryngology, 
New York Polyclinic Medical School and 
Hospital. Reprinted from the Journal of 
the International College of Surgeons, 
February, 1950, pp. 139-170. 


Dr. Kopetzky presents an interesting new 
approach to the study of deafness, tinnitus 
and vertigo. He lists a wide range of 
bodily diseases and dysfunctions which 
may cause ear symptoms. Biochemical 
examination of the blood in the majority 
of his cases reveals definite findings and 
suggests a method of therapy to replace 
deficient enzymatic elements. All of these 
therapeutic measures are directed toward 
causing a reversal of the biochemical 
processes at fault in these cases. It will 
be interesting to observe the development 
of this study. 

—M. L. Brertstein, M.D. 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Handicapped Child, by Edith M. Stern 
with Elsa Castendyck. A. A. Wyn, Ine., 
New York, 1950. 179 pages. $2.00. 


This is a simple, readable guide for 
parents of handicapped children, through- 
out which the emphasis is on mental 
hygiene. The authors set forth good 
principles of child rearing which are ap- 
plicable to the normal and handicapped 
child alike—and parents are reminded of 
the importance of treating the child first, 
and then the handicap. 

Specific handicaps are discussed, and 
parents are directed to appropriate agencies 


for aid and advice.—S. P. S. 


Meeting the Challenge of Speech and Hear- 
ing Disability, by Agnes Souvestre. Jour- 
nal of Rehabilitation, Jan.-Feb., 1950. 
1025 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C. 
pp. 24-26. 


A brief article intended expressly for re- 
habilitation counselors, written in pretty 
“high sounding” language but offering 
little that is practical. Although there are 
a few good suggestions, by and large, the 
article is poorly organized and not likely 
to be of great value or assistance to the 


rehabilitation worker unfamiliar with peo- 
ple with speech and hearing difficulties. 
1950 Directory of Vocational Counseling 


Agencies. 1950. Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee of the National Vocational Guid- 


ance Association, Box 64, Washington 
University, St. Louis 5, Mo. Paper, 98 
pages. $1.00. 


This directory, the first of its kind to be 
put out by the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, lists individual practi- 
tioners, services, and agencies throughout 
the United States which provide vocational 
guidance to the public. Each agency listed 
meets the minimum standards as set up by 
the Association’s Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee. The pamphlet should prove valu- 
able to educators, social workers and all 
others whose task it is to help people solve 
their educational and vocational problems. 
Basic Speech, by Jon Eisenson, Ph.D. The 


Maemillan Co., New York, 1950. 344 
pages. Hard cover. $3.00. 


A college text which includes, in addi- 
tion to the usual sections on speech pro- 
duction, phonetics and public speaking, a 
chapter on social conversation. 





Acuity 
(Continued from page 316) 


or they showed no increase of binaural 
scores over monaural scores in both tests. 

64.8 per cent of the subjects indicated 
a partial tendency when comparing the 
scores of both tests. Of these, 51.3 per 
cent showed an increase in binaural per- 
ceptive accuracy scores but no change in 
binaural acuity per cent loss as compared 
with the monaural results of both tests. 
3.9 per cent showed no change in binaural 
perceptive accuracy scores, but a lower per 
cent loss for binaural acuity when com- 
pared with the monaural results of both 
tests. 9.6 per cent indicated a decrease in 
binaural perceptive accuracy score but no 
change in acuity per cent loss as compared 
with monaural results of both tests. 


( 
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Amazing New Burgess “Flat-Cell’” Battery Lets You 





BURGESS 


Just exactly the battery you’ve been look- 
ing for to give you better “hearing power” 
and protect it longer! The sensational, 
new Burgess Flat-Cell Hearing Aid Battery 
gives you the finest service ever available! 


More hours of useful life! Chrome protec- 
tion holds down power loss when hearing 
aid is turned off. Double moisture-proof bar- 
rier around each cell seals in the power; 
keeps battery ready and alive longer. Only 
the finest power-producing ores are used .. . 
processed the exclusive Burgess way, right 
in the Burgess factory. Tested cell by cell 
before final assembly for guaranteed maxi- 
mum performance. 


More “battery” in the same space! Gone 
are heavy, thick insulators that steal battery 
space. Now Burgess packs more power- 
producing ingredients into every cell thanks 
to sensational, new pliofilm insulation. Extra 
thin; yet can withstand hundreds of volts. 


Static-free hearing! New metallic link be- 
tween cells can’t work loose like old-fash- 
ioned pressure contacts. 

You get this money-saving power in every Burgess 
Hearing Aid “B" Battery from the large economy sizes 
to the tiniest midget “B's” for self-contained instru- 
ments. Buy Burgess Hearing Aid Batteries from your 
hearing aid dealer. 


BATTERY 


COM PANY rrcerorr, ILLINOIS 
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Logi¢al System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 
Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 
Discount, 5 to 9 copies, 20% 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3% 


Send orders and inquiries to 
mM. VINSON 
533 N.W. 30th St., Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 








A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lip Reading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Bye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 212 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 


Auditory Training 
Speech Training 





Lip Reading 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 





LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
Individual Instruction 
Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 


Speech 
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The,results gbtained in the tests for bi- 
naural acuity~ when compared with the 
computed A.M.A. total per cent loss indi- 
cated very little difference between the two. 
The difference between scores was con- 
sidered and it was found that 178 or 77.4 
per cent of the 231 binaural scores differed 
from the A.M.A. computed loss by zero to 
0.99 per cent. 

To compare the difficulty level of each 
of the tests for speech perception with one 
another, they were administered to three 


‘groups of individuals. In these instances 


the records were played back with a speak- 
er being used. Thus the subjects listened 
with both ears for each test keeping hearing 
ability constant. Thirty-six subjects took 
these tests during the difficulty checks. 

The tests in the order of difficulty were 
as fgllows: 

Test 1 was .33 of a test point more difh- 
cult than Test 2. Test 2 was .44 of a point 
more difficult than Test 3. Also Test 1 was 
.77 of a point more difficult than Test 3. 


Conclusions 


From the data and results obtained in 
this study, within the limits of the number 
of subjects used, it can be concluded that: 

1. In speech perception, binaural hear- 
ing is more accurate than monaural hearing 
(better ear). 

2. In acuity, binaural hearing is as good 
as the composite ear (left and right) and 
consequently better than monaural hearing. 

3. In computing combined per cent loss 
of hearing according to the A.M.A. for- 
mula, this result approximates the true 
binaural per cent loss as measured in terms 
of acuity. 





Preschool! 
(Continued from page 313) 


It enables the mothers to start their chil- 
dren early in oral training and also gives 
the mothers much necessary knowledge. 
The school is growing rapidly and is 
becoming one of the outstanding educa- 
tional centres in Adelaide. It is hoped that 
it will be well known in England and 
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NOW \X/arren offers 


GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 
in a Compact, Portable, Low Priced Unit! 


RS = 






gia Rae 
Me 4 cag: 


A NEW ADVANCE IN MEDICAL ELECTRONICS 
PROVIDING SUPERSENSITIVE OPERATION 


\/ Designed to develop normal listening habit 

VV To build sound and speech pattern 

\/ To be used with Radio, Phonograph and Television 

VV To meet professional demands as well as home training 


Warren Gated Compression Amplification is a new circuit development in which the 
weaker elements of sound are amplified to a predetermined level, yet it is able to 
close an instantaneous electronic gate on the louder sounds. Blasting and amplified 
distortion produced by coughing, sneezing or other noises, such as slamming of doors, 
are eliminated. The user can set the intensity at a comfortable level for the individual 
ears and forget it. Circuit holds output within 2 db of the calibrated value set on 
the binaural controls. 


Engineered to allow use of two additional dynamic headphones. All operated at full 
output of 140 db with less than 2% distortion. Microphone sensitivity calibrated. Every 
advantageous feature is contained within the Unit. 





Write us immediately regarding Jay & arre n, INC. 
your needs . . . ask for full details 
on this “D-1" Unit. 2 


f 


5 NO. WABASH AVE 


Sno crenata 
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THE BALLET 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND CAMP PETER PAN 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 
A hearing school and camp for deaf and 
partially deaf children. Nursery through 
elementary grades. 


RIDING, DANCING AND ALL 
SEASONAL SPORTS 


MONDAY TO FRIDAY—FEE $650 Inc!. 
Bus Service To and From New York to School 
CAMP SESSION — 6 WEEKS 








-—Kinzie Books— 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
chi'dren up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a eareful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, ete., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range ee $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading ate Sa ee 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. Ae eK $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, 

$7.50 plus parcel post. 


Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 








—=F. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash.__| 
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America, and that it will give heart to 
other similar schools the world over. 

The school is open to visitors and cor- 
respondence is welcome. It is hoped that 
interested friends and teachers will want 
to join the staff and be a part of this new 
enterprise. 





Two Ears 
(Continued from page 312) 


ceiver is that of a wall of sound being 
thrown up between the speaker and myself 
by even moderate background noises, which 
the aid magnifies all out of proportion. 
In my classroom, noises which scream into 
my consciousness through one receiver now 
tip-toe in through my two receivers. 

Mr. Fanley tells me that many hearing 
aid users can minimize background noises 
by changing the tone control on their aids. 
[ must leave my tone control in “low pitch” 
to be able to hear clearly. Mr. Fanley 
points out that this position of the tone 
control permits the most noises to enter 
and that my lack of bone conduction adds 
to the confusion of sounds. The use of 
two receivers is consequently my greatest 
means of minimizing background noises. 

I believe that the upkeep of my binaural 
aid is less than if I used one receiver. 
During the period when I could use but 
one receiver of my aid, I noticed that | 
had to turn up the volume more frequently 
as the battery aged. When my ear healed 
and | put the second receiver back on the 
aid, | immediately was forced to turn the 
volume control from one-third “on” to just 
“on.” The binaural arrangement obvious- 
ly gives me more reserve power so I| can 
drain my batteries more thoroughly. 

Wearing two receivers is not appreciably 
more uncomfortable than wearing one. 
And the “Man from Mars” effect I expected 
to create with two receivers did not materi- 
alize. In fact, more than one of my as- 
sociates at school remarked, after I had 
been wearing mv new aid for about four 
months, “Why, Mr. Schowe, you wear two 
hearing aids. How long have you been 
wearing two?” As for the ten pupils in 
my classroom, only one noticed the addi- 
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ARE YOU EXPECTING A MIRACLE 
TO RESTORE LOST HEARING? 


® Unfortunately, many folks with a hearing loss, 
vainly hope that their hearing will improve or 
return. The truth of the matter is, that except for 
temporary loss, usually caused by illness, or 
impounded wax, lost or impaired hearing rarely 
improves. It is useless to wait for a miracle! 
Instead, it will benefit you to seek some means 
of electronic hearing help. 


@ Years spent waiting, might very easily be 
those of complete hearing happiness. Few are 
the cases of hearing loss, that are so difficult, 
they may be considered hopeless! Modern 
achievements in the science of electronics, are 
constantly lifting many affected from a world of 
silence, to one of normal activity in their family, 
business, and social life. 


A New Standard of Hearing Success Made Possible With The 
NEW PARAVOX “Tiny-MYTE” HEARING AID 


Incomparable beauty is fashioned into this 
newest Paravox. Its tiny jewel-like case gleams 
with all the brilliance of an expensive piece of 
jewelry. Finished in an exquisite pearlustre, 
accented with a gleaming golden grille. So 
elegant you'll be proud to display your Paravox 
at every opportunity. 


Yes, it’s smaller, lighter . . . and thinner than 
you Can imagine... but a giant in power. Superb 
clarity, and fidelity of tone, reproduces and 
amplifies sounds with a naturalness that closely 
approaches normal hearing. Compensates for 
extreme loss of hearing. Effectively concealed, 
no ear button need show! Economical, uses 
inexpensive zinc-carbon batteries. 


Full Particulars and Details Sent FREE! Write Doris Foster, Paravox Consumer Advisor. 
All Literature Sent in Plain Wrapper. 


PARAVOX, INC. 2056 E. 4th. Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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How to get a 
TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIER 





Just ask your 
Bell Telephone 
Business Office 
for a demonstration. 
Or arrange to 
have one installed 
on trial. 

Our supply is now adequate 
to meet current demands. 





K ror persons with impaired hearing who want 
louder telephone reception. Can be used with 
any telephone. Has volume control and cutoff 
switch. There is a small monthly charge. 










INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIP READING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as “A Best Hearing Aid” 
ENID 8. LOFCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 








Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 


The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lip Reading 
30 complete lessons $4 plus 25c¢ postage 
The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 











SHOULD THE DEAF INTERMARRY? 


Bell, Alexander Graham: 
Graphical Studies of Marriages of the Deaf $2.00 


Marriage: An Address to the Deaf... -10 
Gruver, E. A.: 
Inheritance of Deafness. -10 


Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., Washington 7, a S 
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tional receiver after some ten minutes of 
recitation. The fact that I had changed 
from a black receiver to flesh colored 
receivers may have helped some. It took 
nearly an hour for two more of them to 
notice the addition, and then, I think the 
general aura of mystery caused the rest to 
begin to look for something unusual. Who 
said binaural aids are conspicuous? 





Rh Factor 


(Continued from page 311) 


cure these congenital hearing losses is to 
prevent them. It is our opinion that much 
of the damage occurs to the inner ear and 
is at present irreversible. The most impor- 
tant measures to take with all these children 
are those of an educational nature, includ- 
ing auditory training, speech reading, 
speech training, etc. 

We emphasize that not all children with 
Rh incompatibility are born with hearing 
loss; as a matter of fact the percentage of 
such incidents is very small. We believe 
that once the diagnosis of perceptive deaf- 
ness due to Rh incompatability is made, 
there is at present no medical or surgical 
cure. We have strong evidence to believe 
that the hearing loss in these patients is not 
progressive and will remain stable. Until 
the investigation is completed further con- 
clusions are not completely justified. 





Parents 
(Continued from page 310) 
bumps. Tantrums are “falls and bumps” 
in learning self-control. People don’t like 
to hear tantrums; that’s why we always go 
to a private place with them if at all pos- 
sible. 

The most important thing to get across 
to a “tantruming” child is the feeling that 
although we don’t care for tantrums, we 
don’t intend to let them upset us; they 
don’t get you anything; we think he’ll grow 
to find a better way to handle this feeling; 
and in the meantime we love him just the 
same. And just as surely as the stagger- 
ing one or two year old finds his legs and 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers rey Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


California 
Los Angeles 


Mrs. LuceLia M. Moors 
821% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 


Mrs. FLORENCE A. SHARP 
1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 
Phone: Parkway 0708 


Colorado 
Denver 


Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKD BABBITT 


1819 Wyoming Ave., N 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. Epna K. MonsEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone:RE 1400, Ext. 212 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITcHIp 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: HObart 7785 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 838 


Illinois 
Chicago 4 
Miss GERTRUDB TORREY 


Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Maywood 

Mrs. AMELIA B. PERLMUTTER 
1015 So. Sixth Ave. 

Phone: Maywood 7543 


Kansas 
Wichita 7 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


Miss Enip S. LoFoHIn 
Rm. i 

419 Boylston St., Zone 16 
Phone: Ke, 6-3406 


Boston 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

or Lip READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. GrBson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


Kansas City 3 

Miss BEssip L. TRICE 

Dept. of Special Education 
Charles Sumner School 

2830 Wabash — Phone Li. 8072 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susip F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHoEBB R. MuRRAY 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
330 East 63rd St. 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss EvizaseTaH G. DeLaxy 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marre L. SLACK 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Loviss HILLYoR 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Fort .Worth 
Mrs. MARJORIE Moors 
3613 Norfolk Rd. 


Houston 6 


Miss Atice I. PuTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. LucitLe P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWaRD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








HEARING NEWS 


A Monthly Magazine Featuring 


Articles on Every Phase of Hearing Loss 


Prevention Conservation Rehabilitation 


$3.00 a year Single copies 25c 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th Street, N. W. Washington §, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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walks easily, children who live with self. 
controlled adults grow to find ways of con- 
trolling their emotions. They need the 
help of knowing they are still secure in 
their families’ affections, just as you hold 
out your hand and praise a baby’s efforts 
at walking. They need help in finding 
new and diverting interests as soon as most 
of the storm has passed, just as you would 
rub a bumped head and show the baby 
something to help him over a fall. They 
need the kind of confident parents that 
the baby learning to walk has; the kind 
of parent who says, “All children learn 
these things. After lots of practice they 
get better and better, until as adults they 
give little conscious thought to it.” There 
are lots of “falls” even after the skill is 
pretty well learned, and since it is the last 
one learned, it is the first to go when the 
child is tired, upset or sick. 

We are living in a way these days which 
is not at all the way of children. Children 
need lots of time to do things in, and we 
are generally in an “awful hurry.” Chil- 
dren need space to run and jump and climb 
in—and to be noisy in. And most of us 
live in small places—and “that noise” is 
going to give us a nervous breakdown we 
know! Children need lots of new experi- 
ences: things to see, to feel, to handle, to 
smell, and to touch—and our houses are 
full of lots of exciting things—but children 
mustn’t do anything but look at them. 
Children need to feel big and important 
and we do forget—it just seems like yes- 
terday that they were tiny babies. Children 
need things their way sometimes—and 
some of the things they want to do are 
so silly and such a waste of time—but— 
they need to find out for themselves. And, 
most of all, children need lots and lots of 
love and we need to be continually finding 
new ways to “put across” this love and 
approval. 

Now I hope I'll start a real discussion 
when I disagree with Mrs. C. and say that 
children with a hearing loss do have more 
“temper” and they need more opportunities 
to meet their basic needs because of their 
handicaps. In other words, parents of an 
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I Discovered How To 


HEAR AGAIN 


IN 20 SECONDS! 











I was in despair when I 
began to lose my hear- 
ing. Then one day—in 
just 20 seconds—I dis- 
covered how to hear 
again. Thanks to the 
Beltone Phantomold— 
a transparent, almost 
invisible device — NO 
BUTTON SHOWS 
IN MY EAR. Discover ,, 
how you, too, may hear # 
again. Mail coupon to- 
day for valuable new 
FREE book that tells 
all the facts. 
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4 Beltone Hearing Aid Co., ri 
HEARING AID CO. 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, III. 
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— book that tells how deaf can hear again with- J 
i out a button showing in the ear. ‘ 
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CROWNED and ARMORED 
to give you lasting, trouble-free 
“B”’ Battery service 
“CROWNED” CONSTRUCTION —Each individual cell 


is double-crowned to keep its long-lasting new mix fac- 
tory fresh. 


“ARMORED” IN STEEL — Exclusive steel jacket pre- 
vents battery swelling and leakage even after complete 
discharge. 


Order Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid Batteries from your heor- 
ing aid dealer. Now ‘‘Crowned and Armored’’ Ray-O-Vac 
**B’’ Battery is available in three sizes: No.510-15 volt; 
No. 516-22¥2 volt ; No. 520- 30 voit. 


Va” 
BATTERIES 
TOO 


Compact, power-packed Ray-O-Vac ‘A’ Batteries are 
available as No. 41 single cell or No. 42 double cell 
combination. 


MANUFACTURERS’ BATTERY CO. 
"Subsidiary of RAY-O-VAC.Company — 
MADISON 10, WISCONSIN: 
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acoustically handicapped child need to be 
more conscious of the basic needs of all 
children and give more thought to provid- 
ing helpful, growth-promoting experiences 
where the handicap will not create a bar- 
rier. “The Journal of Social Issues” for 
the Fall of 1948 devoted its entire issue 
to articles on physical disability. The 
articles by Helton McAndrew and William 
Cruickshank report on recent research in 
the field of the psychological implications 
of a handicap. In fact the whole issue is 
very good. Also the Social Science Re- 
search Council, Bulletin No. 55, 1946, en- 
titled, “Adjustment to Physical Handicap 
and Illness,” by Barker, Gonick and 
Wright, will be valuable to those of you 
who are interested in this question. 

For those of us who are still with our 
child and his tantrum, the most helpful 
book I’ve found is, “New Ways in Dis- 
cipline,” by Dorothy Walters Baruch. She 
has a good down-to-earth way of writing 
that marks her as a real parent as well as 
an outstanding psychologist. I hope Mrs. 
C. will go on with her ideas, and all the 
rest of you who disagree with me. There is 
lots of controversy on the subject—and 
that’s what makes a good discussion, isn’t 
it! —Mrs. W. S., NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Molly Mather 
(Continued from page 307) 

my worst enemy, my opinion of it is so 
low; but it does have its advantages, which 
more than equal its disadvantages. I’ve 
seen both sides of deafness during a period 
of forty long years. 

Jessie RutH Rosinson 

Lakewood, Ohio 


I agree with you, Miss Robinson, in lik- 
ing to hear about successful deaf and hard 
of hearing persons who manage to go 
about their business and get their living in 
the hearing world without complaining of 
their lot. It is true that you, and many 
others of the hard of hearing, can combine 
lipreading with your residual hearing, and 
face the world with considerable confi- 
dence. But as B.S. of Canada and Mr. 
Bonds of Georgia have tried to tell us, 
there are still members of our group who 
lost all their hearing in adult life, who can- 
















































NO HEARING AID 


need sell for more than $75 





I BELIEVE NO HEARING AID NEED SELL FOR MORE THAN 
$75.00. HERE IS WHY: 


EVEN WITH PRESENT HIGH COSTS OF LABOR AND MATERIALS, 
IF ZENITH WISHED TO SELL A HEARING AID AT $200 (WHICH 
WE DON'T) WE WOULD NOT, EVEN WITH OUR ENORMOUS 
FACILITIES AND THE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS WE SPEND IN OUR 
RADIO LABORATORIES ON RESEARCH, KNOW HOW TO BUILD IT 
BETTER THAN OUR SENSATIONAL NEW MINIATURE $75.00 
INSTRUMENT, NOR DO WE KNOW WHERE TO OBTAIN OR HOW TO 
USE MORE EFFICIENT MATERIALS. 


THE BETTER HEARING AID HAS BEEN BUILT——AND ZENITH 


HAS BUILT IT. ZHU: Ui 
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E. F. McDONALD, Jr., President, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION a 

> 

A Revolutionary New i 
GUARANTEED Hearing Aid 
—and now Zenith— world famous makers of Television, Radio > 


and FM offers you their new “Miniature” Guaranteed Hear- 
ing Aid at $75. Small— light—powerful, economical and clear. 
bag it in your own home un er our 10-day return privilege. 
No-Receiver-Button in the ear.’’ Device available if hear- 

me be permits. 
urchase or inquire from an Authorized Zenith Hearing 
Aid Dealer (consult your local Classified Telephone Direc- 
Se write the factory for complete information and 

ealer list. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 751 
5801 DICKENS AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 








Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 751 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicage 39, I!linois 


m ai l ft h is Please send me free, details and complete descriptive literature (including time payment 
plan) and list of local dealers | may contact on the new $75 Zenith “Miniature.” 
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ORAL EDUCATION FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
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Pupils of this school have the advantage of attending 
daily some classes in the Purcell Public School, 
thus bringing them into association and competition 
with hearing children. This is a two-fold advantage 
im that the deaf child is removed from its world of 





isolation and experiences a gradual but complete 
transition into the society of hearing persons. 
Normal Home Life—Children carefully supervised 


JANE BROOKS SCHOOL 
Mrs. Margaret Gibbons Brooks, Director 
600 Van Buren Purcell, Oklahoma 














JUST ANY HEARING AID 
FIRST SEE THE NEW 


GEM JEWEL*“66”~ 


FOR 
PERFORMANCE—BEAUTY—ECONOMY 


THE GEM EARPHONE CO., INC. 


50 W. 29TH ST. NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
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not use a hearing aid, and who find lip. 
reading very difficult and often unreliable, 
Their experiences are often tragic. Yet, 
to go back to the young English group 
mentioned in the June issue of this Mail 
Box, there are a good many young men 
who were completely deafened in the war, 
and who did manage to learn lipreading 
and take up life again and lead it success- 
fully, without hearing. 


The Indefatigable British Walkers 


I referred last month to the bulletin 
published by these young people. Re- 
reading parts of it, I find it most enter- 
taining. On the first page is a discussion 
of a possible name for the publication, the 
editors having found it difficult to make 
anything out of their initials, Y.S.0.B.- 
A.O.H.O.H., except “Yahoo—Bosh.” They 
commented: “While the first of these might 
possibly be interpreted as the defiant cry 
of the young and triumphant against all 
those little troubles of deafness which 
would get us down if we let them, the 
second scarcely does credit to the contents 
of our magazine.” 

The members of the Youth Section ap- 
parently get around a good deal and write 
entertaining accounts of their adventures. 
They go on Youth Hostelling Tours 
through Derbyshire, the Lake Country, and 
Scotland. Two of them recently took their 
car across the Channel and motored 
through France. Dr. Eagar describes some 
of his adventures among the rocks, empha- 
sizing that he doesn’t mean “on the rocks.” 

All of them seem to be indefatigable 
walkers. And so very British!—‘After a 
splendid breakfast with kippers we set out 
in the rain”. . . “Buxton to Castleton, via 
Cowdale, Deep Dale, Great Rocks Dale, 
Wormhill, Peak Forest and Hardlow Barn 
. . . Leam Hall to Ravenstor via Eyam 
Moor, Stony Middleton, Coombs Dale, 
Longstone Moore and Cressbrook Dale.” 
Reading of their travels, one has a great 
desire to set out for England and go for 
a walking tour, notwithstanding the inner 
conviction that one could never keep up 
with such seasoned climbers of rocks. 

But here I am walking in Washington, 
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Fists 


Get “Eveready” “B” Batteries 
for better hearing |-o-n-g-e-r! 


wets 


@ Yes, it’s really important to know that 
“Eveready” ‘‘B” batteries give you more 
full-volume operation . .. better hearing 
longer... according to your own indi- 
vidual needs. That’s a fact! Inside each 


“Eveready” “B” battery there’s more ac- 
FY wh tive, energy-producing material to give 
woe you better service, save you money! Ask 


ae your hearing-aid dealer for them by name! 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 


THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARK ‘‘EVEREADY'’ DISTINGUISHES PRODUCTS OF 


NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 








The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $2.00 
Per Set $6.00 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 


with manual $13.50 








Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 

each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths ._._____._____ $10.00 
Series I, I] and TT... SC 8850 
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instead, and next week I shall be walking 
in New York, and these are my two favor- 
ites among cities, with San Francisco a 
close third. Driving into Washington last 
night from Virginia, with the lights over 
the Capitol dome shining in the dark, and 
the Washington monument a pale, ghostly 
obelisk, while beside the river the Lee 
Mansion lifted its white pillars among the 
dark foliage. I thought for the thousandth 
time what a superbly beautiful capital city 
we have. 

I hope all the other Mail Boxers are 
having as good a vacation as I am. 
Sincerely yours, 

MoLiy MATHER. 








Philanthropy 
(Continued from page 304) 


tion-of-hearing program. This welcome 
announcement was made at a joint meeting 
of the Mu Chapter of the International 
Council for the Education of Exceptional 
Children and the Parent-Teacher Group of 
the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing in Erie. 


In Louisville, Kentucky 


The Preschool Deaf-Oral Clinic, spon- 
sored by the Louisville Woman’s Club and 
the Kiwanis Club, is in session for its sec- 
ond year in Louisville, Kentucky. Its initial 
opening was on November 6, 1948. 

Through this Clinic these civic and phil- 
anthropic clubs are helping to alleviate 
many difficulties, not only for the little 
children but for their parents as well. 

The sessions are held at the Woman’s 
Club each Saturday from nine to twelve, 
with eleven children and their mothers en- 
rolled. Local teachers of the deaf in the 
public schools are in charge and have es- 
tablished methods and routines that will 
enable the children to move from the pre- 
school class into the Deaf-Oral Department 
of the Public Schools. In the middle of the 
morning the children are given milk and 
cookies, followed by a rest period. 

The project is successful from every 
point of view. Childish complexes, peculiar 
to the inhibiting type of handicap which 
deafness is, are being ironed out. New 
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It’s completely different! 


TELEX creates new style hear ing aid 


See the phenomenal Telex 300 at Telex 
Hearing Centers in Most Principal Cities 






1. Volume control. 


- Clothing clip 
microphone. 





Never before a complete hearing aid so slender, so light, 
so easy to conceal! The precedent-shattering Telex 300 
weighs only 2% ounces less batteries . . . to help keep 
your hearing loss a secret from all the world. 





3. Three power- 
ful tubes. 


» Instantly 














replaceable ° ° ‘ ‘ . 
amplifier cart- Hearing happiness is yours with this brand new style 
ridge—no ser- Telex. It’s new as tomorrow—and only Telex has it! 
vice problem! 


Yes, Telex can give unmistakable speech understand- 


“printed” ing, the hearing that can change the course of your life. 
— Visit your Telex Hearing Center right away to see and 
6. por ~~ pe ee try the phenomenal Telex 300. And be sure to clip and 





mail the coupon below. 


| FREEY Stash mcm 
80 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 0 24-4 


i 
' 
i 
Send me more news about the new Telex ! 
Hearing Aids, plus your booklet on testing ! 
my hearing at home. i : 
] 
q 
i 
j 
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Again... .TELEX leads the 
way to hearing happiness. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 

535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

578 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St.. N. W 
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vistas of hope and encouragement have 
been opened up for frustrated parents. 


In Shreveport, Louisiana 


Junior Leagues in many cities have taken 
acoustically handicapped children under 
their wings to see that they receive proper 
attention, especially those of preschool age. 
In Shreveport, Louisiana, a project to aid 
these young, untaught children was under- 
taken by the Caddo Foundation for Excep- 
tional Children and the Shreveport Junior 
League, with support from the State De- 
partment of Education and the local School 
Board. Mrs. Marie E. Sweet from the 
Erie (Pa.) Hearing Conservation Center 
is the principal, and her sister is in charge 
of the three and four year olds. A hearing 
conservation program has been set up, with 
the backing of the local Medical Society, 
the otologists, the Health Department, and 
social welfare agencies. The carrying out 
of the program depends on securing trained 
teachers. 


More Public Support 


It has been said repeatedly that it is more 
difficult to arouse sympathetic interest in 
deafness than in other physical handicaps 
that appeal instantly to the eye, such as 
blindness or crippled limbs; but the op- 
portunity to do something constructive is 
an element in human nature that makes 
a wide appeal. Probably it is the wider use 
of films showing small children being 
taught speech and lipreading, or actual 
demonstrations with the children them- 
selves, such as those given in Washington, 
D. C., when the Volta Bureau offered its 
Rededication Program to the public, that 
have convinced philanthropic groups of 
the wide open opportunities to help. Why 
not re-read the first two articles in this 
series of Philanthropy in the Field of Deaf- 
ness? They appeared in the September 
1947 and the July 1948 issues of the VoLTA 
Review. News items or reports of practical 
aid offered by civic-minded groups or in- 
dividuals are invited. Newspaper clippings . 
(with the name and date of the paper al- 
ways included) are welcome additions to 
the Volta Bureau files. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 








Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for nase: of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 











therapy for spastics. 


Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. | 


Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 




















For further mformation address 


DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal pad 
818 S. KINCGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 





WANTED for September 1950, trained teachers of deaf 
and hard of hearing to teach in the public schools of 
Compton, California. Very desirable location, midway 
between Los Angeles and Long Beach. Write to Miss 
Margaret Davison, Coordinator of Curriculum and 
Guidance, 604 South Tamarind Street, Compton 3, Calif. 





WANTED: Oral teacher for residential school in the 
middle west for 1950-51 school year. Address Box 
K-4, Volta Review. 





WANTED: A teacher for a primary oral class. Pleasant 
teaching conditions. Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf, 
4909 Cedar Springs Ave., Dallas 19, Texas. 





WANTED: Competent speech and lipreading teacher 
for seven year old boy. Full time tutoring position on 
yearly basis. Joseph Roberts, Box 1022, Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 





WANTED: Oral teachers of the deaf. Must have 
degree and approved training course for teaching the 
deaf. New salary schedule based on training and ex- 
perience. Write for application blank. Superintendent, 
Texas School for the Deaf, 1102 South Congress 
Avenue, Austin 22, Texas. 





WANTED: Experienced oral teacher to organize and 
teach preschool class in Montreal. Exceptional opportu- 
nity. Apply giving experience, qualifications. Mrs. R. 
W. Heward, 9 Redpath Row, Montreal, Canada. 


WANTED: Sept., 1950, a trained teacher for deaf and 
hard of hearing children. Public day school set-up with 
tenure and retirement. Attractive location adjacent to 
Los Angeles and a short distance from Long Beach, a 
few minutes from excellent swimming beaches. Send 
qualifications and reference to Don Smith, Superin- 
tendent Wiseburn School District, 13500 Aviation 
Boulevard, Hawthorne, California. 











PORTLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS have openings 
for trained teachers of the deaf and hard-of-hearing. 
Salaries compare favorably with those of other large 
cities, with tenure, retirement fund and generous sick 
leave. Splendid location and cultural opportunities. 
Send application and credentials to Personnel Office, 
631 N. E. Clackamas Street, Portland, Oregon. 











+ 


Clarke School Studies 


Concerning the Heredity of Deafness 


Pedigree Charts, Audiograms, data about relatives of 
deaf pupils. 


163 pages, paper cover, $3.00 plus 15c¢ postage 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., Washington 7, D. C. 
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CANIN 


Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 








Buffing the Bluffer: A lady who often tries 
to cover up her slight deafness by pretending to 
hear everything sends this one on herself. “Sey- 
eral of my friends were talking and I wasn’t © 
paying much attention when suddenly one very 
portly lady turned to me and said, ‘Don’t you 
think so too?’ From her tone and expression | 
concluded it was something I should agree to, 
so in a very positive manner I replied, ‘I cer- 
tainly do!’ Obviously horrified, she exclaimed, 7 
‘Oh, don’t agree with me!’ When everybody had 
stopped laughing they explained to me that she 
had looked in the long mirror and said ‘I’m get- 
ting as big as a tub, don’t you think so too?’ 
I’m still in the dog house!” 


Kitty! Kitty! They were going on a short 
visit to relatives in the country, and were wor- 
ried about the cat they were leaving behind. So 
the mother went to her next door neighbor’s but 
found no one at home. She rapidly dashed of 
a penciled note. This is what the neighbor found 
when she came home: “As you know, we're just 
leaving for a short visit to my sister’s. Won't you 
please look out for our cat? Put out a bit of 
food for it each day. She'll eat almost anything. 
Bui don’t put yourself out.” 


Too Late: Last week we were invited to 
have dinner at the home of a couple who may 
definitely be classed as nouveau riche. As is | 
usually the case, the wife had more of an idea 
of what was going on than did the husband. As 
dinner was finished, she said to her husband, 
“Shall we have coffee in the library?” He was 
evidently surprised at her question. “It’s too” 
late,” he said. “The library closes at 7:30.” 

—Cornell Widow. 


Harder:  Let’s go out and look the town 
over. How much money have you? 

Herring: Between ninety-eight and a hun 
dred dollars. 

Harder: Fine! But that’s a lot of money 
to be carrying around with you. 

Herring: A lot? Why, it’s only two dollars! 


What Good is Hearing? At the trial, the 
judge was questioning the prisoner. “Have you 
ever been in trouble before?” he asked. “No, sir,” 
asserted the prisoner, vigorously. “And all I did 
this time was rob my kid brother’s bank.” The} 
judge was about to dismiss him, when the dis — 
trict attorney held up his hand. “Your honor,” 
he cautioned, “this prisoner forgot to explain 
that his kid brother is cashier of the Security Ne 
tional Bank.” 


Harder: I was surprised when the clerk at” 
the department store called me Mr. Wright. 

Herring: Yes? q 

Harder: But he explained that with him 
the customer was always right. 





